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HENRIK IBSEN. 


By R. RoBErtTs. 


I but they never wrote a play in which the characters 


TRANGE as seems to us to-day the extreme horror 
and disgust roused by the first production of Ibsen’s 
plays in London, I believe, did another Ibsen take the 
stage, there would be a re- 
petition of that disgraceful 
and unintelligent outcry. 
Many explanations and 
excuses were made; but 
the real reason was never 


were alarmingly and dynamically alive. Their creatures’ 
liveliness began, we knew, when the curtain rose, and 
ended as it fell: Ibsen’s people had existed, often for 
long years, before even the play opened, and continued 
their lives afterwards in 
our imagination, in our 
wondering memories, in 
our anxious questionings. 
It was that which shocked 
and distressed the critic 


plainly stated. Ibsen was and the playgoer. Sud- 2 
denounced for treating denly to realise that the i‘. 
subjects unsuitable to theatre could be turned % 
dramatic treatment—this into a place of agony, of Be 
from critics who must desperate pity, and of a 


have often dreamt 
through performances of 


“Hamlet,” ‘ Measure for in which there was 7 
Measure” and “ King demanded from its fre- ee 
Lear.”” He was suspect quenters not the mood of 


because he had been 
acclaimed, in spite of 
his angry protests, as the 
apostle of feminism and 
other dangerous tenden- 
cies. Finally the more 
candid of his abusers 
admitted that they could 
not bear the provincial 
atmosphere in his dramas, 
reducing dramatic 
criticism to the snobbish 
level of finding the 
conventions of Scandi- 
navia intrinsically odder 
and more absurd than 
the conventions of 
Paris's and London. 
None of these reasons really account for the natural 
and spontaneous anger which filled the warm heart of 


such a hardened theatre-goer as Clement Scott. The ~ 
real reason for the hatred felt for Ibsen’s social dramas il a 
had another and simpler origin. The plays were full of It is impossible properly to appreciate or understand = 
real people: and that was a spectacle which seemed the purpose of Ibsen’s social dramas without an intimate ‘ = 
obscene to the London playgoer at the end of the acquaintance with, at the least, his poems, “ The is. 
nineteenth century. Of course the English theatre Pretenders,” “‘ Brand,” “‘ Peer Gynt” and “ Emperor *. 
did possess plays in which the characters had a certain and Galilean.” While it is true that no dramatist of Be 
proximate reality; but it was a reality which was last century, and few of any century, had a more _ 
strictly subordinate to the conventions of the theatre. perfect knowledge of the stage and stage-craft than a 
Robertson, Pinero, Henry Arthur Jones had all written Ibsen, it is also true that his genius was independent ee 


plays in which the characters were excessively lifelike : 


ashamed recollection, 
could become something 


the diner-out or the gossip, 
but the temper of self- 
examination, of social 
inquiry, of religious 
exultation or despair— 
this was the outrage which 
was thought to be in- 
tolerable. For Clement 
Scott to sit through a 
performance of “ Ghosts ”’ 
was as if a man who 
had hired a window to 
watch a gala _ proces- 
sion and some elaborate 
fireworks, should to his 
horror find himself present 
Henrik Ibsen. t the opening of the 
tombs, and hear instead 
of the music of the band the insistent and unescapable 
blast from the trumpets of the Day of Judgment. 


of the stage. He was not, as Moliére was and Lope 
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de Vega, a man whose genius might have found no 
artistic outlet if he had not had the stage; he was a 
man of great creative genius who chose the stage as 
the best medium for the expression of his ideas, and 


_the means which gave his enormous talent for making 


men and women the widest possible scope. It gave 
him more scope than 
the novel would have 
done; for Ibsen’s 
genius was in origin 
lyrical and intense : 


ist’s keen interest in 


“* Beetling rock, with roar and smoke, 
Break before my hammer-stroke ! 
Deeper I must thrust and lower 
Till I hear the ring of ore. 


“From the mountain’s unplumbed night 
Deep amid the gold-veins bright, 
Diamonds lure me, 
rubies beckon, 


%0 Treasure-hoard that 


none may reckon. 


“Fondly did I cry 
when first 


ok. 
Bew 
Into the dark place 


he had not the epic 


I burst: 


ah, 
procession of life. the middle 


He is of all great 
dramatists the most 
subjective : distinct 
and vivid as all his 
people are, strictly 
as he keeps himself, as a separate person, off the stage, he 
is yet the matrix of all his people from Brand and Hakon 
to Rita, and Solness and Rubek, and all his characters 
either willingly, or by compulsion, or by evasion share 
his own sense of the importance of the spiritual life. 
I cannot myself understand those critics who would 
separate the Ibsen of the lyrics and of “‘ Peer Gynt ” 
from the Ibsen of “ Ghosts,” of ‘‘ Rosmersholm ”’ and 
“The Master-Builder.” I have read nearly all his 
work through several times: and whether it is read in 
chronological order or haphazard, I always find myself 
repeating Ibsen’s own claim that his work is a unity, 
that there is nothing in ““ When We Dead Awaken ”’ 
which is not implicit in the lyrics, in “ Brand” 
and in “Peer Gynt.” Ibsen’s work as a_ poet 
can never be estimated except by those who can 
read it in the originals. The speed, the rhythmic 
variety, the in- 
genious and elabor- 
ate rhyme-schemes 
of “Peer Gynt” 
might be reproduced 
in Italian or Spanish, 
but can never be 
rendered successfully 
in English: the 
simple metre of 
“Brand” presents 
fewer difficulties, 
and both Dr. Her- 
ford’s and Mr. 
Garrett’s versions are 
extremely good 
examples of poetic 
translation. Some of 
the lyrics have also 
been rendered by 
Mr. Garrett, and preserve in his version not a 
little of the force of the original. In one poem, 
“The Miner,” written when Ibsen was twenty-three 
years of age, the poet in a strange way predicts his 
life-work in delving into the hidden places of the 
human heart : 


where Ibsen was born, March zoth, 1828. 


AQ We Earth, my life’s un- 
ending riddle !—’ 


Facsimile letter from Ibsen 


to Sir Edmund Gosse. “ Still the spirits of 


the deep 
Unrevealed their answer keep ; 
Still no beam from out the gloomy 
Cavern rises to illume me. 


Have I erred ? Does this way lead 
Not to clarity indeed ? 
If above I seek to find it, 
By the glare my eyes are blinded. 


““ Downward then! The depths are best ; 
There is immemorial rest. 
Heavy hammer, burst as bidden 
To the heart-nook of the hidden ! ”’ 


The injunction of the last verse might be Ibsen’s motto. 
In the historical dramas he was already, in “ The 
Pretenders,” turning aside from the pure saga and the 
pageantry, and investigating into the hidden motives 
of men and women. In “ Brand” Ibsen first pro- 
duced a work which can safely challenge comparison 
with the great poetic 
dramas of the past. 
This moving, finely 
drawn, deeply con- 
ceived portrait of 
the fanatic who is 
more than a fanatic, 
of the man whose 
religion it is to 
preach a God whose 
love is not easy and 
comfortable, but 
stern and terrible, 
remains Ibsen’s most 
distinguished piece 
of male portraiture. 
I do not mean 
that Peer Gynt 
and many men 
in the prose dramas 
have not equal skill, and greater, variety ; but Brand 
is drawn in the great manner: whether in scorn, 
in preaching, in irony, in affectionate conversation 
with Agnes, in agony after he has once more dared 
to lose all, or in his final desperation, he is a figure 
of heroic size, a figure which immediately recalls 


Skien, 
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Savonarola, or even more perhaps our own Bishop 
Latimer. I doubt if there is any other instance in 
literature of so remarkable a feat as the writing and 
publication of “Peer Gynt” only a year after the 
completion of “ Brand.”” Ibsen was at the time in 
Italy, and this vivid, swift drama, incomparable in 
the speed of its changes, in its rapid flights from 
shadow to sun, in its glorious high spirits, must surely 
have been due partly to the excitement felt by this 
man brought up in gloomy valleys on his transference 
to the light and laughter of Italy. For many “ Peer 
Gynt” will always remain Ibsen’s 
greatest work. He himself be- 
lieved that of all his books it was 
“the least likely to be under- 
stood out of Scandinavia’”’: a 
strange opinion to hold of one 
of the most universal poems 
ever written. Peer Gynt himself 
is not Everyman; but he is a 
side of Everyman, an aspect of 
human character of which all 
candid men and women are 
aware. Every time I read “ Peer 
Gynt”’ I rejoice more in its 
unexampled richness. I would 
not have the play a line less, nor 
sacrifice any of those changes, 
infinitely variable and touchingly 
the same, which the rascal 
undergoes. As “ Peer Gynt” 
is everybody’s favourite, so 
“Emperor and Galilean’”’ is the 
most disregarded of Ibsen’s 
greater works. These two long 
dramas on Julian are the only 
works of his which make one 
wonder whether, after all, Ibsen 
might not have written a novel. Certainly the book 
would be more popular as a novel. I do not know 
if it has ever been performed; certainly its large 
number of characters and the extreme length of the 
acts would tax any theatre very severely. Much as 
I admire the work, I think in the second part Julian 
has been too much for his dramatist. Ibsen allows 
the emperor to be as great a bore as he was in real life : 
still up to the end of the third act of the second part 
this work of Ibsen’s contains some of his finest things. 
The character-drawing is as firm as ever: he does not 
allow himself to slacken even in the portrayal of the 
slightest people, while the portraits of Basil, of Gregory 
and of Julian have that mixture of audacity and ex- 
quisiteness which is Ibsen’s prerogative. ‘‘ Emperor 
and Galilean ’’ was published in 1873; four years later 
came the first of the social dramas (‘‘ The League of 
Youth,” published in 1869, though important to 
students of dramatic method, need not be otherwise 
mentioned), “ The Pillars of Society.”’ 


Ill 


“The old beauty is no longer beautiful, and the new 
truth is no longer true,”’ cries Julian the Emperor. 
When Ibsen turned from poetry to prose it was in an 


Bust by G, Vigeland 


effort, which succeeded beyond any expectation, to 
force the truth of poetry into his modern drama. He 
had to sacrifice something of beauty; and he never 
quite reconciled himself to that sacrifice. I believe 
that the main lesson of all the plays is that a man 
must not sacrifice love to any lesser desire, for if he does 
so he sacrifices truth as well as love. That is Brand’s 
error that he believes truth can be preached apart from 
love: it is Borkman’s error, and it is Rubek’s. Yet 
there is, too, a secondary, symbolic meaning in the 
lives of Solness, of Borkman and of Rubek. Solness 
turns from the building of 
churches to the building of 
houses for human beings ; Bork- 
man sacrifices domestic love and 
happiness to the ideal of big 
business ; Rubek turns from the | 
making of ideal sculpture to the 
making of portrait busts. So 
Ibsen had turned from his lyrical, 
his poetical dramas to the prose 
of the great series of social 
dramas. Yet he accomplished in 
this way something otherwise 
impossible. The prose plays 
shocked Europe because here 
once more were live people on 
the stage. This is certain: and 
yet all the time the theatres of 
Europe were all familiar with 
the live people of Shakespeare, 
and their intense problems. Why 
did the situation in “ Ghosts” 
seem so much more terrible than 
the situation in ‘“ Measure for 
Measure’? ? Why did Rosmer 
stun and shame audiences which 
could smile and yawn at the 
agony of Hamlet ? Why should Hedda Gabler appear 
heartless to a generation familiar with Iago, or Rebecca 
West ruthless to people who knew Lady Macbeth, or Mrs. 
Allmers indecently sensual to playgoers who admired 
Cleopatra? First, most people cannot listen intelli- 
gently to poetry, even when it is (as it is occasionally) 
intelligently spoken ; and secondly, the whole presenta- 
tion of Shakespearean plays under the Lyceum tradi- 
tion tended to make actors and audiences alike treat 


Henrik Ibsen. 


them as belonging to some remote and long-dead past. . 
Ibsen knew this. He was obstinately poet—but he es 
sacrificed the glamour and delight of poetic expression B 
in order that he could get poetic truth emphasised. ‘. 
A great deal of nonsense has been written about the % “ 
difference between the poet and the ordinary man. - 
There is really no difference in kind. The poet differs . 
from the cynic, from the pedant, from the precisian : 2 
he does not differ from the ordinary man. He is, on SS 


the contrary, his representative ; and he is intensely G 
and more continuously what the ordinary man is a 
weakly and at long-separated intervals. The poet er 
believes intensely in the soul of man; he is impatient 
of all that would shackle and harass the soul; he 
cares nothing for the State except as a convenience ; 
he knows that nothing matters but truth and love, 
God and human relationship. Early in 1871 Ibsen 
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expressed to Brandes his creed, from which he never 
deflected : 


‘‘T shall never agree to make liberty synonymous with 
political liberty. What you call liberty, I call liberties ; 
and what I call the struggle for liberty is nothing but the 
constant, living assimilation of the idea of freedom. . 

It is a benefit to possess the franchise, the right of self- 
taxation, etc., but for whom is it a benefit? For the 
citizen, not for the individual. Now there is absolutely 
no reasonable necessity for the individual to be a citizen. 
On the contrary, the State is the curse of the individual. 
With what is the strength of Prussia bought ? With the 
merging of the individual in the political and geographical 
concept. The waiter makes the best soldier. . . . The State 
must be abolished! In that revolution I will take part.” 


The vehemence of Ibsen’s philosophic anarchism is 
no doubt partly due to local conditions and to the times 
in which he lived; but it does, I contend, represent a 
normal sentiment of the normal European. Ibsen 
was merely in this, as in other things, ahead of most 
of the statesmen and politicians of his day. He desired 
a government which should govern imperceptibly, a 
tyranny if need be, either of autocrat or socialistic 
benevolence, which would leave normal men and women, 
of whom the poet is the representative, that freedom 
lacking which life becomes mechanical and man a 
drudge. His prose plays are full of this ; and it accounts 
for the excessive preponderance of notable women. 
Ibsen was no feminist in the sense that he believed 
that one sex had any necessary superiority over the 
other. He merely observed that women were freer, 
less hobbled by political and social conventions, more 
aware of the inalienable needs of the soul. Ibsen’s 
men speak and think of what is due to them or due 
from them; his women speak and think of what they 
really need. The soul’s genuine needs must be satis- 
fied before one can pay any attention to obligations. 
That is the plain lesson of Nora, of Mrs. Alving, of 


Stockmann, of Rebecca West, of Ellida, of Solness and 
Hilda, of Asta and Rita, of Ella Rentheim, of Irene and 
Rubek. Two plays seem to get outside this. Hedda 
Gabler is a perfect representation of a woman who never 
has any needs, only appetites and temperamental 
caprices ; her suicide is really only the declaration that 
she was dead, as so many modern people are, from the 
beginning of the saga. In “ The Wild Duck ”’ Ibsen, 
angry at his more fatuous admirers, put his lesson the 
other way round. Poor, weak, greedy Ekdal Werle 
has satisfied his needs, and helped Gina, however 
unconsciously, to satisfy hers. Gregers compels him to 
recognise his duty to truth; and the desire for truth, 
if it is to be fruitful, must be felt as a need, not accepted 
asaduty. Ina sense Ibsen might be called the drama- 
tist of one idea: but it is an idea, a conviction, a creed ; 
and with it he did more in variety and abundance than 
other dramatists contrive with their fancies and their 
opinions. His theatre is, I believe, rather out of fashion 
at the moment; and I am not surprised. He is too 
hard, too certain, too religious for an age which is soft 
and vague and frivolous. Also he is, except for those who 
like the east wind and the mountain-top, a bleak author. 
There are flowers in the prose plays, and brief patches 
of sunlit humour; but they are few, and we are not 
encouraged to linger by them. There is little laughter 
in the valleys, and the wine of Italy did not often colour 
his scenes ; he will take us with him into those caverns 
of which he wrote in 1851, or he will take us ‘‘ Upwards, 
Towards the peaks. Towards the stars. And towards 
the vast silence :”” and neither of these invitations will 
ever be more popular than the invitation to any other 
kind of arduous spiritual exertion. But to those who 
know the loveliness of the light in the darkness and 
can breathe, full-lunged, the cold air on the summit, 
Henrik Ibsen will remain one of the most satisfying and 
tonic of the great authors of Europe. 


THE STORY 
by L. 


I 
HERE have been many ingenious theories about the 
influence of heredity, but here it must be sufficient 
only to mention that Ibsen’s family was not of pure 
Norwegian blood. It has been traced back to a Danish 
skipper, Peter Ibsen, who became a citizen of Bergen 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century. In 1771 
the family left Bergen and settled in Skien. Generation 
after generation they had been sailors, and there is no 
trace of literary genius in this provincial, unambitious 
stock of respectable and conventional citizens. Ibsen’s 
father, who had married a lady of German extraction, 
was a merchant living in a large wooden edifice called 
the Stockman House, in the centre of Skien. Here 
Henrik Ibsen was born on March 2oth, 1828. The 
house does not exist any longer, for this part of the 
town was burned down in 1886. “ The inhabitants 
of Skien were quite unworthy to possess my birth- 
place,” Ibsen used to say with grim humour. Now 
there is a very nice little ‘‘ Ibsen Park,” with the poet’s 
bust just below the church, and there is an Ibsen room 

in the museum of the town. 
The Stockman House, where he passed his first 


OF IBSEN. 
AAS. 


years, stood on one side of a large open square. The 
old church occupied the middle of the square. On the 
right side of Ibsen’s home was the town pillory, and to 
the left were the mad-house and the lock-up. Later in 
life, when he tried to recall those early days, his 
memories were oppressed with pictures of fantastic 
gloom connected with these dismal buildings. He had 
no happy childhood. Like his own Brand, he was a 
lonely boy, and when he was only eight years old his 
father, Knud Ibsen, went bankrupt and had to sell 
everything to meet his creditors. The only property left 
to the family was a good farm-house called “‘ Venstéb,”’ 
in the outskirts of Skien. The poor man had been 
known for his “ reckless hospitality ’’ in his prosperous 
days, keeping an open table, always inviting relations 
and friends to his house. Now the family had to live 
in a very modest way, and those who had formerly 
taken advantage of their hospitality now most markedly 
turned away from them. The idea of being looked 
down upon as the son of a déclassé citizen certainly 
embittered the childhood of Knud Ibsen’s son, who 
thirty years later still remembered all the contempt 
and disgrace with a burning anger which time had 
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not softened down. Mortified and humiliated, he early 
sought refuge in a life of dreams and isolation. His 
sister, who lived to an extreme old age, often spoke 
of the time of their childhood, and then used to describe 
Henrik as an “ unsociable child.’’ Very little talent 
was suspected in him at the small school to which his 
father could afford to 
send him. It was 
early noticed that he 
had a certain gift for 
drawing, but his early 
reading we know noth- 
ing about. The only 
book he seems to 
have pondered on with 
indefatigable, untiring 
zeal was the Bible. 
A short time before he 
left school he must 
certainly have been 
striving hard with 
water-colours. His 
painting however was 
careful, but quite cold 
and stiff, without real 
originality. In 1843, |. 
when Ibsen was fifteen 
years old, he was 
taken away from 
school and confirmed. 
All dreams of being 
a painter were abso- 
lutely frustrated. His 
father had no means 
to send him abroad 
for further training. 
He had to leave for 
a very humble position ; 
in 1844, at sixteen 
years of age, he was 
apprenticed to 
Reimann, the apothe- © 

cary of the little town 
Grimstad. 

For more than five 
years, from 1844 to 
1850, Grimstad and 
its drug-store was his 
home. Here his char- 
acter was moulded and 
here he became a 
poet. Skien, with its sad memories, he could not be 
very sorry to leave, and his father’s house dropped 
from his thoughts. The young man had to rely entirely 
upon his own strength and talent to make himself 
a future, and a very promising start this life among 
ointment-boxes, pills and plasters did not seem to be. 

It may be doubted whether Grimstad has deserved 
its fame as a literary shrine. Still, every summer 
curiosity and hero-worship take a lot of people on a 
pilgrimage to this little town on the south-east corner 
of the Norwegian coast. Literary students from many 
parts of the world, German scholars, and of course 
bespectacled American ladies, sometimes whole parties 


From the painting by Erik Werenskjold. 


with guides, are motoring from Skien and Venstéb to 
Grimstad with its Ibsen house. Grimstad* is a cosy, 
old-fashioned place, with wooden buildings and many 
nooks and corners. In old days many fine sailing 
vessels were built here and the shipping trade of the 
town has always been rather important. When Ibsen 
stayed there it had 

™ less than a thousand 

| inhabitants, and a 
' quiet, isolated place it 
certainly was, like most 
of such remote coast 
towns in Norway 
eighty years ago. Out 
of the bay with islets 
and rocks was the 
freedom and beauty 
of the open sea, the 
way to foreign coun- 
tries, a greater real- 
ity, a wonderful 
romance, always 
tempting the young 
men dreaming of ships 
and white sails. The 
sea was everything— 
the shipowners, old 
skippers and young 
sailors, merchants and 
shipbuilders, their life 
and fortune depended 
on the sea. In its way 
the little community 
of Grimstad seems to 
have been rather 
friendly and fairly 
tolerant. There is no 
reason to scold the 
conventional, small 
citizens of Grimstad 
because the dark 
young man behind the 
apothecary’s counter 
was “at war” with 
them and did not feel 
happy among them. 
The respectable 
citizens of Grimstad 
did not find him 
very “nice.” His 
words and _ opinions 
alarmed and disconcerted people, and then he made 
rather malicious epigrams and caricatures with sar- 
castic descriptions of worthy “ pillars of seciety.”” Once 
it was even reported that he was a “ free-thinker,” 
so no wonder that the parents did not like to see their 
sons—Grimstad’s jeunesse dorée—pass their evenings 
in Ibsen’s room at the drug-store. With the girls he 
was no favourite, and the children, it has been told, 
did not like him because he “‘ was so mean” when they 
came to buy liquorice, lozenges and sweets. To counter- 
balance this report, one instance of ‘“‘ magnanimous 


Henrik Ibsen. 


* Refer to a recent publication, ‘‘ Grimstad Bys Historie ”’ 
(1927). 
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generosity’ may be mentioned. 
An old lady who passed her 
young days in Grimstad, re- 
membered very well that she got 
“a whole plate of chocolate” 
from Ibsen. Her mother had sent 
her to buy some medicine, and 
she entered the store a little 
frightened at the look of the 
dreaded man with the _ black 
beard. But he was not at all 
unkind. He looked at her with 
his strange eyes and gave her the 
chocolate—something seldom obtainable in Grimstad 
those days. She was unlucky enough to let it drop on 
the floor and he helped her to pick it up, so that “ not 
a bit should get lost.’ 

When Ibsen, in 1875, issued a new, revised edition 
of “‘ Catilina,’‘ he wrote a preface to it in which he tells 
how his intellect and character were awakened by the 
stir of revolution in 1848, the proclamation of the 
French Republic, the risings in Berlin, Vienna and 
Rome, and the fighting of the Magyars against their 
oppressors. Inspired by the revolution of February 
and the war-cry of the Magyars, he wrote poems of 
liberty and a series of sonnets (which he however did 
not publish) to the king, imploring him to take up 
arms to help Denmark in the first Schleswig war. When 
we now read these immature poems by the young 
Tyrtzus, it certainly strikes us how very bad they are. 
It has been said that his old languor had now vanished, 
that “his brain quivered with enthusiasm and excite- 
ment,”’ and that he saw his aim as a poet with perfect 
clearness. This is obviously a _ psychological and 
critical exaggeration. Ibsen’s mental development was 
rather slow and these dull poems do not at all give us 
an impression of a surprising second birth. Some of 
his other poems from the same time show us quite 
another mind—the soul of a young, brooding dreamer, 
the romantic singer of moonshine and vague longing. 

Much more important however is his first drama, 
“ Catilina.”” He read some of Schiller’s plays at 
Grimstad and must have been influenced by his way 
of treating history in drama. Then came two Latin 
texts which he had to study, as he had decided to 
face the examination required in order to become a 
student of the university. It was the conspiracy of 
Catilina in the history of Sallust and the oration of 
Cicero. All day long, from 
morning to night, he had 
to attend to his work as an 
apothecary, but in the night 
hours he read the strange 
story of the Latin con- 
spirator. 

In the spring, 1849, Ibsen 
finished “‘ Catilina,”’ but how 
should he get it published 
and acted? Two good 
friendships he had formed in 
Grimstad with Schulerud 
and Due, both engaged at 
the custom-house of the 
town. To these young 


The Old Bergen Theatre, 


where Ibsen was dramatist-manager, 1851-1857. 
One part of this building is now a Theatre Museum. 


men Ibsen revealed his secret. 
Due wrote a clean copy of the 
three-act tragedy and Schulerud, 
who became a student at the 
university the same year, pro- 
mised to take it with him to the 
capital to place it at the theatre 
and secure a publisher for it. 
Schulerud was sure “ Catilina”’ 
would be accepted at once. His 
young enthusiasm had been roused, 
and he was very confident when 
he left Grimstad in the autumn. 
With great anxiety Ibsen awaited news of his drama, and 
in January, 1850, he heard the sad story of Schulerud’s 
futile efforts to gain attention for “ Catilina.’”’ The 
theatre politely refused it, and nobody wanted to 
publish it. Then Ibsen’s friend got it printed, paying 
all the expenses himself. In April the same year a 
little booklet, grey and ugly to look at, was exhibited 
in the bookshops—“ Catilina,’’ Drama in three Acts, 
by Brynjolf Bjarme (the young author’s pseudonym). 
About thirty copies were sold, the critics were un- 
friendly and the play attracted no attention. Some 
of the copies were sold as waste paper, and the first 
edition is now extremely rare. A month before the 
publication of ‘‘ Catilina ’’ Ibsen had come to Christiania. 
Left alone in Grimstad without his friends (Due had 
joined Schulerud), he could not endure the wretchedness 
of the place any longer. Now he wanted to pass his 
examination and try his fortune in the capital. 


The Ibsen House 
at Grimstad. 


Il 


When Ibsen reached Christiana, he went to Schulerud 
and shared rooms with him. Ibsen of course was 
extremely poor. Due has told that he sometimes even 
tried to do without underclothing in Grimstad and, 
but for Schulerud’s help, he must have starved. He 
attended the classes of a very able schoolmaster called 
Heltberg, famous for his rapid method of preparing 
elder pupils for taking their student degree. In this 
“student factory’ (that was its popular name) Ibsen 
met some of the men who later on were to play a 
prominent part in the literary and intellectual history 
of the country. 

He soon made new and interesting friendships, and 
there is no doubt that such clever brains as Vinje and 
Botten-Hansen influenced him considerably. Vinje, 
originally a peasant boy 
from Thelemark, had 
turned schoolmaster and 
was now trying to become 
a student at the age of 
thirty-two. Botten-Hansen 
was less witty and brilliant 
than Vinje, but he had 
read more and knew more 
about the literary currents 
of the time. 

Ibsen spent much time 
with this friend, four years 
older than himself, and we 
may believe that his con- 
versation with this more 
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mature mind taught him much. Ibsen’s 
idea had been to study medicine after 
his student examination, which he did 
not pass with much honour owing toa 
very short and insufficient prepara- 
tion. He tried to get a meagre 
livelihood by writing poems and 
articles for the small papers of the 
day, but the payment was of course 
wretched, and there was no future 
in such work. A small play of 
his, called ‘‘ Kjempehdéien” (‘‘ The 
Warrior’s Barrow”), was completed 
and really accepted at the Christiania 
Theatre, where it got a run of a few nights during the 
autumn of 1850. This made him try some other 
subjects—he started to work on “Norma” and 
“ Justedalsrypen’”’ (later on remodelled as “ Olaf 
Lillekrans ’’), but he was a novice who had not iearnt 
his business, knowing very little of the theatre, care- 
fully imitating the romantic style of Oehienschlager, 
then the highest fashion in the Northern countries. 
Neither was there much originality in his verse and 
prose contributions to the papers. His poems were as 
a rule feeble imitations of Welhaven, and his articles 
were very thin stuff. A paper founded by the three 
friends (Vinje, Botten-Hansen and Ibsen) did not last 
a year. It was called Andhrihmner, and is now ex- 
tremely rare and much valued by collectors because it 
contains some of Ibsen’s first efforts. A few of the 
poems from this paper really had a touch of the future 
master’s hand and quite deserve the place they have got 
in all editions of Ibsen’s best poetry. One of the 
contributors to Andhrihmner was a young student, 
Abildgaard, who was closely connected with the social- 
istic movement started by the fervent agitator Marcus 
Thrane. For a short time Ibsen shared a room with 
Abildgaard, and we find him protesting against the de- 
portation of a Dane called Harro Harring. In July, 1851, 
the police made a raid against the leaders of the move- 
ment. Abildgaard was arrested and Ibsen of course 
got suspected, but escaped after his manuscripts and 
papers had been examined. 

The newly constituted National Theatre in Bergen 
was opened early in 
the spring, 1850, and 
in the autumn, 1851, 
the students’ union in 
Christiania arranged 
an evening’s enter- 
tainment for the 
benefit of this young 
stage. Here Ole Bull, 
the creator of the 
theatre, was present. 
Ibsen, who had 
written the prologue 
on this occasion, was 
introduced to the 
famous violinist by 
his friend Vinje. 
Ibsen’s dramatic 
attempts could not 
have impressed Ole 


sm Bull very favourably, but somehow 
the far-sighted man must have believed 
in the future of this young, inex- 
perienced author, for soon after he 
signed a contract with Ibsen, who 
bound himself to go to Bergen, “to 
assist the theatre as a dramatist.”’ 

At the end of the year 1851 Ibsen 
left the capital and arrived in Bergen 
—a very important date in his life 
and a turning point of his early career. 

Of his personal life and private 
affairs during the years he stayed in 
Bergen we do not know very much, 
in spite of all the efforts of his biographers. He was 
poor and very proud, a nature strangely reserved and 
taciturn. His scul was “longing for sunshine and 
joy,” but, shy as he was, he did not easily make new 
friends. He generally spoke in a satirical or critical 
way—‘‘a haughty man, trying to dress like a dandy,” 
disliked by many and often misunderstood by those 
who wanted to be his friends. No doubt he found 
much that appealed to his imagination, much that 
inspired him and filled his mind wth dreams in this 
old town, with its fine harbour and many ships, its 
old churches, buildings and monuments from our 
historical past. Still he would have felt lonely if love 
had not suddenly smiled to him. She was very young 
and innocent, with sparkling brown eyes, a child of 
joy and happy confidence. Ibsen and Rikke Holst 
had many walks together. He offered her cakes and 
sweets and wrote poems to her, but when the angry 
father stepped in and disturbed the romance, Ibsen at 
once gave it up. Many years later, when she had 
become Mrs. Tresselt, they met in Christiania. He 
reminded her of the old story in Bergen and asked 
why all was broken off so suddenly. “I think it was 
because you ran away when father appeared,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Well,” Ibsen replied in a quiet, shy way, “ face 
to face I have never been a very brave man.” 

Ibsen came to Bergen with no practical experience 
of the stage and very little knowledge of either classical 
or modern drama. — Here his very position as a kind of 
literary manager forced him to acquaint himself with 

practical stage life 
and the _ necessary 
laws of dramatic 
composition. At the 
expense of the 
Bergen theatre he 
was also allowed to 
go abroad—to travel 
. to Copenhagen, where 
he was received with 
much cordiality by 
j. L. Heiberg, 
manager of the 
Royal Theatre. He 
also went to Germany 
and got opportunity 
to see E. Devrient, 
an actor of the old 
school, and Dawison, 
The Old Bergen Theatre. With his more modern 


Mrs. Ibsen. 
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way of acting. After five months journeying abroad, 
he returned in August, 1852, to Bergen, to carry on his 
work as dramatist-manager. Much responsibility fell 
on his shoulders. The town was small, its public not 
numerous enough to fill the theatre for runs longer 
than a week or two. There was an extremely frequent 
change of plays, as we may see from the repertory list 
in T. Blanc’s book, “‘ Norges Forste Nationale Scene ” 
(1884). This required diligent attention from the 
manager, who had to look after everything from the 
selection of new plays to the dresses and the in- 
struction of new actors. On the other hand, this gave 
him a more extensive practical knowledge of the plays 
of the great masters and many contemporary dramatists. 

Ibsen’s contract demanded an original play from his 
hand each year. He kept his agreement strictly and 
produced “ St. John’s Night,” ‘‘ The Warrior’s Barrow,” 
“Lady Inger of Ostraat,” ‘“‘ The Feast of Solhaug 
and “ Olaf Liljekrans’’ on the Bergen stage. My task 
is here restricted to the life of Ibsen, so I shall not 
try to speak much of the dramatic importance of these 
early plays. ‘‘ The Feast at Solhaug,”’ inspired by the 
rich treasures of national songs, ballads and peasant 
melodies then discovered and published in Norway, 
was Ibsen’s first theatrical success in Bergen. But 
the historical drama, ‘“ Lady Inger of Ostraat,’’ with 
its striking scenes, its appeal to terror and pity, its 
dramatic tension and character drawing, was the first 
real promise of great things to come. 

The Bergen theatre was the cradle of modern Nor- 
wegian drama. The old building, the interesting 
Theatre Museum, with many souvenirs from the Ibsen 
period, the rooms Ibsen had, will surely be visited by 
many people during the centenary festivals. 

In 1857 Ibsen’s management of the Bergen theatre 
came to a close. The year before he had married 
Miss Susannah Thoresen, daughter of a Bergen clergy- 
man and stepdaughter of Magdalena Thoresen, the 
gifted lady novelist. As a married man he left Bergen 
in the summer of 1857, returning to the capital, where 
he was called to be the manager of the Norwegian 
Theatre, a secondary house which was an ill-starred 
business from beginning to end, drifting into slow but 
sure ruin. 

Now we come to the most painful period in Ibsen’s 
life, six years’ desperate fight against poverty and 
difficulties of every kind. The sufferings of these 
years, in an utterly discouraging miliew and an atmo- 
sphere of general contempt, made a lasting impression 
on his character. At that time he was no doubt looked 
upon as a worthless fellow, a lonely, bearded, untidy, 
neglected man, whom the small literary critics dared 
to treat with contempt. It was perhaps a necessary 
stimulant to his far-reaching genius, but he never forgot 
its bitterness. 

About his work at such a sinking ship as the Nor- 
wegian Theatre there have been different views. We 
know that the patrons of the house were very dissatisfied 
and accused him of neglecting his duty. The press of 
the time certainly did not spare him, but a recent 
writer (A. Lund: “ Henrik Ibsen og det Norske 
Theater ”’ ; 1926) has successfully proved that it was not 
Ibsen’s fault that the theatre, after a distressing fight, 
had to go before the bankruptcy court in 1862. 


Ibsen’s creative power seemed to have lost its impetus. 
“The Vikings at Helgeland,” acted at the Norwegian 
Theatre and published in 1858, had been written in 
Bergen. From 1858-62 he did not finish any new 
play. Nothing would grow in his mind, ravaged as it 
was by a terrible doubt of his message as a poet. 
Friends he found in the circle of Botten-Hansen (‘‘ The 
Hollanders’”’ they used to be called). It has been 
supposed that this very intellectual circle contributed 
to increase Ibsen’s critical sense to a degree detrimental 
to his creative power, but in a recent book on “ Ibsen’s 
Friends” (1927), Mr. Fr. Ording has shown that the 
negative and conservative, critical bias of this circle 
has been much exaggerated by earlier writers. Ibsen’s 
deep depression was due to his own unbalanced mind 
at that time and to the utter lack of outside sympathy. 

In 1860 Ibsen in vain asked the Government to grant 
him a scholarship for travelling abroad. Sums were 
voted to Bjérnson and Vinje, but nothing to him. A 
small travelling grant of twenty pounds he got in 1862, 
to enable him to wander about in the summer, 
collecting folk songs and legends. At last a grudging 
recognition came in 1863, and a sum was granted him 
to travel abroad. 

After the publication of the beautiful long poem of 
“ Terje Vigen,” a masterpiece of popular, narrative art, 
and of ‘‘ The Comedy of Love,” with its witty, im- 
pertinent satire and sarcastic picture of pastor Straw- 
man, Ibsen finished his great historical drama, ‘‘ The 
Pretenders,” acted at the Christiania Theatre, and 
published in the autumn, 1863. In this strong, finished 
play of a real master dramatist, Ibsen found a wonderful 
expression for the long and terrible struggle in his own 
soul between belief and doubt. It is perhaps very far 
from being a true historical picture, but its psychological 
significance is exceedingly important: Since this play 
Ibsen never doubted of his message as a poet or his 
genius as a dramatist. 

Ill 

In April, 1864, Ibsen quitted Norway and entered 
Copenhagen at the dark, hopeless hour when Schleswig 
and Holstein had been abandoned, and Denmark’s 
desperate struggle came to a disastrous and humiliating 
termination. All his bitter feeling against his native 
country, which had kept aloof without yielding Denmark 
any assistance, he had poured out in magnificent, 
indignant poetry. Now his soul was full of scorn and 
contempt for the cold, dark, joyless country he had 
left. Soon after however he found himself under the 
azure sky of Italy, enchanted by the wonderful beauty 
and splendour of the country, admiring the classic 
glory of Rome, with all its treasures of art. Living in 
a very modest way with his family, paying occasional 
visits at the Scandinavian Club, taking walks with 
friends, Ibsen projected a new drama. At Ariccia, in 
the summer, 1865, he started to write it. His mind 
was aglow, he worked under the spell of an overwhelm- 
ing inspiration, and the result was ‘‘ Brand,” the great 
dramatic poem that made him famous. It was pub- 
lished in Copenhagen, 1866, and soon the Danish press 
was ringing with Ibsen’s praise. In Norway “ Brand ” 
caused an endless discussion, and in Sweden there was 
much ‘‘‘ Brand’ worship.” Ibsen had then been 
very ill. His financial condition was still extremely 
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precarious, and paralysed by poverty he often despaired 
of seeing better times in spite of all the praise “ Brand ”’ 
received. The same year however the Norwegian 
Storthing voted him a restricted, but very opportune 
“‘poet’s pension.”” The dreadful economical burden, 
with its nightmare and constant fear of sinking down, 
had gone for ever. Now he could move and breathe 
at last. Ina spirit of joy, even of gaiety, he started to 
write a new drama, the great- 
est in Norwegian literature, 
which was finished and 
published in 1867. It was 
“Peer Gynt ’’—that strange 
story of a dreamer, that 
wonderful picture of Norway 
—village and valley, sea 
and mountain, the mystery 
of the great woods, the joy 
and tragedy of life, ordinary 
peasants and _ supernatural 
beings from the fairy land of 
songs and legends, fantastic 
romance, bursts of lyrical high 
spirits, sardonic laughter and 
satirical realism. 

In 1868 Ibsen left Italy 
and settled in Germany, 
first passing some months 
at Berchtesgaden, in the 
Salzburg Alps, where he 
started to write “‘ The League 
of Youth,” a satirical comedy 
about the liberal element in 
Norwegian politics. Ibsen 
himself protested when his 
critics wrote that the chief 
character (Steensgaard) was suggested by Bjérnson’s 
youthful radicalism, but it has been doubted whether 
he was quite honest in his denial. The year 1869 is 
remarkable in the life of Ibsen. Then he paid an im- 
portant visit in Stockholm, where he was treated with 
much honour, receiving the Order of Wasa from the 
king. The same year he was the guest of the Khedive 
at the opening of the Suez Canal, just at the time of 
the first performance of “The League of Youth,” 
which created such an uproar in Christiania. 

After the Franco-Prussian war Ibsen again settled 
in Dresden, where he published his collected lyrical 
“Poems ”’ (1871) and started to work on the immense 
drama of Julian the Apostate, which he finished after 
a “herculean labour.” In 1873 Emperor and 
Galilean’ was published. It had cost him more 
research, thought and work than any other of his 
plays, but it did not receive the public favour he had 
expected. 

In the spring of 1875 Ibsen moved from Dresden to 
Munich with his family, and the next year he was at 
work on a new comedy, “The Pillars of Society ’”’ 
(published in Copenhagen 1877). Living in Germany, 
Ibsen got a strong impression of the new industrial 
progress. The tendency of the time towards realism 
and his own development combined together to quench 
the old dreamer in his soul. Still, in spite of the 
immense change in technical and formal matters as 


well as in social outlook and actual problems, Ibsen’s 
general line of thought remained the same. Professor 
G. Gran has compared “ The Pillars of Society” with 
Bjérnson’s “A Failure.” The likeness between the 
two plays is obvious, but the difference is deeper. 
Bernick’s conversion is a rupture with a rotten and 
hypocritical society, while Bjérnson’s Tjelde is con- 
verted to acknowledge his sins against a society which 
is on the whole sane in 
its moral claims. Ibsen’s 
“Vikings and “ Pretenders 
had been acted on the 
German stage, but it was with 
“The Pillars of Society” 
that he first conquered the 
stage abroad. 

From this time there is 
not much biography in the 
strict sense of the word. 
Ibsen gradually became an 
independent man without 
any financial trouble, living 
far away from his country, 
absorbed by his great work 
alone. The world has hardly 
ever seen, says Gran, 
such an intense concent- 
ration. His company and 
society were the men and 
women created by his imagina- 
tion. They never left him ; 
he saw them live and grow, 
their words, their situations, 
the profound secret of 

Henrik Ibsen. their souls—all he knew and 
understood. Whether he 

was at home, or as a regular customer at his café, with 
its Knackwurst und Bier, always was he observing, 
thinking and working. First Norway, then all the 
Northern countries, and at last Europe and the whole 
world listened with anxious excitement to “his deep 
voice of truth, terror and searching ”’ (Oscar Levertin). 

In 1878 Ibsen went back to Rome, now very different 
from the old Papal days. Here he started to write his 
famous ‘ Doll’s House,’’ finished in 1879, the great 
plea for the freedom of the soul and personality of 
woman, revolting against society and its fetters. 

The technical advance made in “ The Doll’s House ” 
was very great. Ibsen was here the creator of a new 
dramatic form. His introspective method, his natural 
dialogue, the increasing dramatic suspense before the 
final explosion, all seemed very masterful to a public 
accustomed to much clumsiness on the stage. 

After the enormous excitement and discussion aroused 
by this play the Norwegian hegemony in the domain 
of the drama began and lasted during the following 
twenty years to the end of the century. I shall not 
here mention the long series of great plays, known to 
all the world.* Ibsen’s mind was in constant growth. 
He assimilated the new ideas of the time, keeping in 


* English readers may be referred to the translations of 
William Archer and R. F. Sharp. An able analytical interpreta- 
tion of all Ibsen’s plays, from ‘“‘ Pillars of Society’ to ‘“‘ When 
We Dead Awaken,” has recently been published by H. G. 
Weigand (‘‘ The Modern Ibsen.’ Dent.) 
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contact with the main currents of intellectual life more 
by his astonishing gifts of listening and divination 
than by any extensive reading. His great problem 
was however always the same—the spiritual and moral 
emancipation of humanity. 

After having spent thirty years abroad (in Italy and 
Germany, with short visits to Denmark (Seby), Stock- 
holm and Norway, Ibsen returned to Christiania in 


. 1895, took lodgings there, and remained in Norway the 


last eleven years of his life. Old people who knew him 
in his younger days could hardly believe that this world- 
famous, rich gentleman, who could cover the breast 
of his coat with sparkling foreign stars and crosses, 


was the poor poet they remembered. In 1899 the 
celebration of his seventieth birthday was a great 
international event. He was present at the opening of 
our “ National Theatre,’ and became of course the 
object of our universal attention. The great audience 
started to its feet shouting ‘‘ Long live Henrik Ibsen,” 
with immense fervour, while the poet appeared nearly 
overwhelmed with emotion. In the beginning of the 
new century he had an apoplectic stroke from which he 
was never to recover. A gathering darkness clouded his 
intelligence. In the afternoon of May 23rd, 1906, he died. 
But living in his work, the great Norwegian will continue 
to speak to humanity from generation to generation. 


A BUILDER OF MODERN FRANCE. 


By WINIFRED STEPHENS WHALE. 


N an article * in the October BOOKMAN on M. Pierre 
Champion’s “‘La Dauphine Meélancolique,’”’ I 
referred to the eager anticipation with which this 
author’s forthcoming History of Louis XI was awaited 
in France. The book has now appeared.f It is a 
noble work in two volumes, profusely illustrated by 
contemporary prints, autographs and portraits. One 
of these, ‘‘ La Chasse au Sanglier,”’ is from the author’s 
own collection ¢ in his chateau at Nogent-sur-Marne. 
Louis XI is the fourth of M. Champion’s great portraits 
of outstanding fifteenth century figures. He began in 
Ig11 with a bulky volume on Charles of Orléans, fol- 
lowed two years later by a pair of graceful tomes on 
Frangois Villon and his times, succeeded in 1920 and 
192I by two volumes on “le Procés de Jeanne 
d’Arc.”” These and other works entitle M. Champion 
to rank as one of our greatest living authorities on the 
history of the fifteenth century. His reputation as 
such cannot fail to be enhanced by his last book. In 
the first volume, 1423-61, he presents Louis as Dauphin ; 
in the second, 1461-83, as King. No period in the 
whole of French history is more important, more 
critical, than these three-score years. For they consti- 
tute, so to speak, the watershed of French national 
destiny ; they separate medieval from modern France. 
In M. Champion’s six hundred and eleven living 
pages we see France under the guiding hand of one of 
the greatest of her monarchs, take the turn which she 
has followed all down the succeeding centuries. We 
see Louis in this age of nation builders—of Edward IV, 
Henry VII, and Ferdinand and Isabella—welding into 
one compact, centralised state a collection of semi- 
independent principalities and dukedoms ; we see him 
tidying up the muddles of feudalism, encouraging the 
growth of the towns and a prosperous middle-class, 
developing a fleet and a merchant service, tirelessly 
striving to establish uniformity of laws, taxes and 
customs throughout the kingdom. We see this strong, 
dominant, even unique personality, this immense 
energy, consumed with a passion for work and order— 
he said he would not live to be more than sixty and he 
died at sixty-one—pouring forth a continuous stream 
of decrees and ordinances, which now fill four folio 
volumes—he made more laws, says M. Champion, 


* “A Famous Kiss.” f ‘Louis XI.’”’ Paris: Librairie 
Ancienne Honoré Champion, 5—7, Quai Malaquais. { Fondation 
Smith-Lesouéf. 


than any French king since Charlemagne—writing 
thousands of letters, two thousand of which have been 
preserved, all in lucid, rapid French. Even at fifteen 
his letters revealed “‘ an accurate mind, expressing itself 
clearly and simply.” 

It is mainly on these ordinances and letters that 
M. Champion bases his story of Louis’s life and work. 
“In this correspondence,’ he writes, we have the fist 
of a master, of a man well balanced and subtle, the 
words of an indefatigable worker and of a great states- 
man.”” While these original documents form the 
groundwork of the book, M. Champion has of course 
not neglected earlier historians of the reign, especially 
the contemporary chroniclers. Some of the best pages 
of his introduction are those which discuss the sources 
of his work. Among contemporary authorities first and 
foremost stands Philippe de Commynes, a magnificent 
portrait of whom from the Arras collection adorns the 
first volume. ‘‘I wrote this book,’’ M. Champion tells us, 
“for love of Commynes as well as for love of truth.” 

It was unfortunate for Louis that so many of the 
historians of his reign were his enemies, rebel feudatories 
or adherents of his great rival, Charles of Burgundy. 
These are the writers who are responsible, for the 
legendary Louis XI, that monster of cruelty, avarice and 
duplicity who figures in the tragedy of Casimir Delavigne 
and the novels of Walter Scott and Victor Hugo. 

Scott, in ‘‘ Quentin Durward,” impressed on the 
mind of the average reader the idea of Louis XI as 
the diabolical incarnation of cynicism and negation ; 
writers of other romances have held him up as a monster 
of cruelty, shutting up his prisoners in iron cages and 
drinking the blood of children. But the Louis 
M. Champion shows us was no sanguinary tyrant, 
though being an autocrat he was never loved. He 
could be cruel, but he was also capable of kindness and 
mercy, especially towards the poor and unfortunate. 
His character was full of inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions. Though often surly and suspicious, he knew 
how to charm; though capable of fear and sometimes 
nervous, he was on the whole calm and courageous ; 
though usually wily and cautious, he could be fool- 
hardy, as when he walked into the spider’s web at 
Péronne. Though pious and superstitious, he was not 
the bigot some have represented him to have been ; 
for he recommended the Parliament of Grenoble to leave 
the Vaudois heretics at peace. 
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As archiviste paléographe, M. Champion has spent his 
life among ancient documents, yet he is no dryasdust 
historian. His pages are never without a human touch. 
And ever and again this well documented writer lets 
his fancy play round his subject, as in the following 
description of Louis Onze at the age of fifty-four : 

“‘ King Louis is indeed the sage whom life has moulded 
and diversified. In his day he has laughed, he has been 
young, he has loved, he has plotted. Now he is the 
prosperous owner of a domain called France. Seated like a 
peasant at his fireside, his elbows on the table, he has 
thought and talked and meditated. To-day he is fifty- 
four. His hands tremble when he hears of fine stretches 
of land with which he may enlarge his domain, dilater his 
kingdom, to use his own word. Then he can contain 


himself no longer. His eyes gleam and passion animates 
his face.” 


“Land hunger,’’ comments M. Champion, “‘ was the 
passion of this peasant period.”’ Louis in his daily life 
was often more like a peasant than a monarch. Austere 
and frugal, he avoided pageantry and ostentation as 
far as possible. In this respect and in many another 
he offers a striking contrast to that lover of pomp and 
show, his rival, Charles the Rash, Duke of Burgundy. 
Louis, in his perpetual pilgrimages to and fro in his 
kingdom, travelled with few encumbrances, but among 
them was always a little box of books and actually a 
bath, a most unusual appurtenance in those days. In 
the intervals between these wanderings, the King lived 
simply at Plessis-les-Tours. Far from being the grim 
fortress which readers of “‘ Quentin Durward” would 
expect, this royal residence was one of those comfortable 
maisons bourgeoises then coming into vogue. Its long 
galleries and spacious, well-lighted rooms, with cages 
for singing birds and cushions for the King’s favourite 
dogs, suggest rather a Dutch interior than the prison- 
like pile which frowned on the young Durward. True 
the palace, like all royal dwellings of that period, was 
not without its darker side, its prison, in which occa- 
sionally captives languished, and its forge on which 
their manacles were fashioned; and there were even 
materials for the manufacture of an iron cage. 

Towards the close of his life Louis liberated some 
of his prisoners. Death gave him ample warning 
in the form of four strokes, the first of which occurred 
in 1489, four years before the end. Were these strokes 
epileptic ? It is difficult to tell, says M. Champion. 
Equally cautious is our historian on the vexed question 
of Louis’s leprosy. He leaves the matter undiscussed, 
merely mentioning in a foot-note that the King sent to 
the Islands of Cape Vert for tortoise blood, reputed a 
cure for this malady. M. Petit-Dutaillis, in his con- 
tribution to the History of Lavisse, which M. Champion 


The Parliamentary Press Gallery. 


Menu Card—Parliamentary 
Press Gallery Dinner. 


Frcem “ From the City to Fleet Street.” By J. Hall Richardson 
(Stanley Paul). Recently reviewed in THE Bookman. 


praises, asserts that rightly or wrongly Louis believed 
himself to be a leper. The King took a great interest 


. in his diseases, read learned medical treatises and 


surrounded himself with doctors, in whom he had 
little confidence, as well as with holy men, who were 
said to possess healing powers. Then when all their 
prescriptions and invocations failed, Louis resigned 
himself to the inevitable and devoted his last days to 
setting his house in order, and to giving excellent 
advice to his twelve-year-old son, Charles, who was 
to succeed him. The King appointed as Charles’s tutor 
his competent son-in-law, the Seigneur de Beaujeu, the 
husband of that remarkable Anne de Beaujeu, Louis’s 
favourite daughter, who inherited many of her father’s 
gifts, and of whom we should willingly have heard 
more in this book. But perhaps M. Champion will 
make her the heroine of his next work. 


THE GREAT U 


By Axpous Huxtey, GuepaLta, Marcaret KENNEDY, 


O man could write a book of any length unless he 
were interested in what he was writing; yet 

many who are otherwise capable are quite unable to 
communicate the interest they feel in a subject to those 
who try to read their books. Sir William Blackmore, 
William III’s court physician, was a good doctor but a 


NREADABLE. 


May Sinciair, J. B. Priestley AND FRANK SWINNERTON. 


very bad poet, and though Addison and Dr. Johnson 
praised his didactic and epic poems, such as “ The 
Creation” and ‘Prince Arthur,” having read them, 
within the limits of human endurance, I am in a position 
to say that they are unreadable. I am similarly qualified 
to pass the same judgment on Southey’s tough epics ; 
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on the poems of George Stepney, who is buried in West- 
minster Abbey; on James Hervey’s ‘ Meditations 
Among the Tombs ” which, in spite of its lack of cheer- 
fulness, enjoyed a considerable vogue in its day. And 
there are others. But none of these was ever mistaken 
for a great book, and I can appreciate the complaint 
of everybody who is bored by them. When however 
I found a popular dignitary, who writes books himself, 
declaring with emphasis the other day that “‘ The 
Faerie Queen ’”’ and “ Paradise Lost” are unreadable, 
and “‘ Paradise Regained’ even more so; that Jane 
Austen, Scott, Dickens, George Eliot, Trollope and their 
like were also all unreadable, it seemed worth while 
making inquiries and ascertaining whether he had many 
companions in his misfortune. 


MR. ALDOUS HUXLEY: 


Having a taste for the substantial, the compressed 
and the highly finished, I read all Milton with pleasure. 
But “‘ The Faerie Queen ” seems to me quite unreadable. 
Spenser’s melodious and empty facility gets on my 
nerves. Besides, I am not in the least interested in 
the story. To like Spenser one must have an unlimited 
appetite for pure poetry ; one must be able to enjoy 
mere scansion and rhyme for their own sake so much 
that one ceases to bother about the matter expressed 
in terms of the delightful verse. 

That anyone can fail to enjoy Dickens seems to me 
rather extraordinary. Nor can I understand the feel- 
ings of those who are bored with Jane Austen. Scott 
I have never attempted to read since I was a boy and 
don’t intend to attempt for fear of spoiling pleasant 
recollections. I suspect that I could not now tolerate 
his local colour and his descriptions. 

The celebrated novelist whom I find most utterly 
unreadable is Meredith. The pretentious “ literariness ” 
of his style is a torture tome. But I would be ready to 
. bear the agonies (as one can bear the agonies of reading 
some hideous translation of Tolstoy or Dostoievsky) if 
the substance of the books compensated the reader for 
the horrors of their form and superficies. I do not 
find that the substance does compensate me for the 
style, and all my recent attempts to read or re-read 
Meredith have ended in more or less speedy defeat. 


ALpous HUXLEY. 


MR. PHILIP GUEDALLA: 


I can read and revere “‘ Paradise Lost.”” But I have 
never attempted “ Paradise Regained ’’ or ‘‘ The Faerie 
Queen” in bulk. If I did, I do not doubt that I should 
find them far more readable than the works of their 
modern critics. 

PHILIP GUEDALLA. 


MISS MARGARET KENNEDY: 


I think it is impossible to assign a general cause for 
the fluctuating popularity of the great literary classics 
in this country or any other. 

You quote in your letter as examples, Milton, Spenser 
and Jane Austen. As regards the first two, I should 


have thought that the genuine appeal of poetry must 
always affect a comparatively small public ; nor should 
I have supposed that this public has at any time been 
larger than it is at the present day. The number of 
people who will, in any age, render lip service to a 
great poet whom they do not read, is affected to a 
certain extent by literary fashion. 

As regards Miss Austen, it would seem by all indica- 
tions that her popularity is far greater now than it 
was thirty years ago. 

MARGARET KENNEDY. 


MISS MAY SINCLAIR: 


I can read Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” with great 
pleasure, but not “ Paradise Regained.’’ And I am 
an ardent admirer of Dickens and Jane Austen. 


May SINCLAIR. 


MR. J. B. PRIESTLEY: 


All long poems tend to be boring, and both Milton 
and Spenser provide at times very heavy going. I can 
understand readers not very sensitive to or interested 
in poetry despairing of ““ The Faerie Queen ”’ or “ Para- 
dise Regained,” though not of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” But 
the people who can find no entertainment in Scott or 
Dickens or Jane Austen are beyond me: I feel they 
must belong to another species. The only unreadable 
books I have met lately have been several so-called 
““ successes ’’ of the past two publishing seasons, chiefly 
fiction and biography. I have tried hard with them 
and have had to give up through sheer lack of interest 
or through irritation at the bad writing and cheap 
cleverness. Therefore it does not altogether surprise 
me to learn what some people of our time consider 
unreadable when I happen to know what sort of thing 
they consider eminently readable. 

J. B. PRIESTLEY. 


MR. FRANK SWINNERTON: 


I think that the “‘ inability to read ”’ concerning which 
you inquire is largely an affectation. It may also be a 
reaction against the excessive reverence of the past to 
what are called “ classical’’ authors. I have never 
found it impossible to read anything written in the 
English language, and although there are times when 
I am not in the mood for Milton or Spenser (and some 
thousands of others), there are, equally, times when 
I am not in the mood for Edgar Wallace, Dean Inge, 
and our other sensational writers. I read all Jane 
Austen’s novels at least once a year, and two of them 
more frequently still. I can read Scott with pleasure. 
Also Dickens, although I find myself nowadays, like 
Mrs. Todgers, ‘“‘ dodging among the tender pieces”’ 
for the laughs, rather than reading straight through. If 
one were really “ unable to read’ an author’s works it 
would be regrettable. To boast that one cannot read 
any book is to boast of one’s own limitations. 


FRANK SWINNERTON. 


Next Monto: Sir A. Conan Doyie, THomas Burke, ANDREW SouTaR, Warwick Deepinc, 
E. F. Benson, HaroLp Monro AND JOHN MASEFIELD. 
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SWIFT AND STELLA. 


By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


HE history of literature has its mysteries as puzzling 
as those which perplex the readers of Gaboriau, 
Wilkie Collins, Fergus Hume and Conan Doyle. 
Shakespeare’s “‘W.H.” has been the subject lately 
of renewed speculation ; there are new theories about 
Junius ; and those splendid torsos, ‘‘ Edwin Drood,”’ 
“Weir of Hermiston”’ and “Suspense still leave 
amateur and professional detectives baffled. How 
much thought has been expended, and ink spilt, over 
the mystery of Swift and Stella, 
that sad, bitter-sweet love story 
which began in the library and 
gardens of Moor Park in 1687, A 
and had its last paragraph in a / 
broken, dying, impotently 
resentful man caressing tenderly 
— Only a woman’s hair.” 
Early in January I picked 
up and read, after an interval 
of many years, “ The Journal 
of Stella.” Very rarely does a 
book gain by re-reading, as this 
has done. By a coincidence I 
found that I had returned to it 
in the very month at the end of 
which, two centuries ago, Stella 
took her secret to the grave 
where, by and by, Swift’s share 
in it was also to be hidden. 
** At dawn poor Stella danced and 
sung... 
At night her funeral knell was 
rung!” 
By a second coincidence the post brought unexpectedly 
Mr. C. E. Lawrence’s interesting little play, “‘ Swift 
and Stella,” in Messrs. Gowans & Gray’s delightful 
series which includes not only Mr. Lawrence’s “ The 
Hour of Prospero,” but plays by W. B. Maxwell, 
J. J. Bell, Eden Phillpotts, and Allan Monkhouse. 
By yet a third coincidence a catalogue of eighteenth 
century books reached me containing this item : 
‘« O’BRAZIL.—A Long Ramble, or several years Travels 
in the much talk’d of, but never before Discover’d wander- 
ing Island of O’Brazil. Containing a full description of 


that whimsical country, its customs, no religion, and little 
Government, and a thousand other rarities. 8vo. 1712.” 


In the year this tract was published, Swift—not yet 
Dean—was addressing his letters to Esther Johnson 
—not yet Stella—from London, Kensington and 
Windsor. Gulliver was fourteen years or so away, but 
Swift’s misanthropic gaze was already on ribboned 
lords, on the deft jumpers over wands held by royalty, 
on the horses of Hyde Park Ring and Windsor Park 
at the beck of grotesque humans, on crazed philosophers 
and astrologers. A noble lord speaks of Yahoos, and 
someone chats of cucumbers and sunshine. Is it 
beyond the frontier of reasonable conjecture that the 
whimsical countries of his own book may have been 
suggested, however vaguely, by a glance in some book- 
shop, in some coffee-house, at a pamphlet the title of 


which accords so well with his own imagining and 
outlook ? 

From a careful re-perusal of the Journal, and an 
examination of much written elsewhere concerning 
Swift and Stella, one fact seems to emerge. The 
mystery is still a mystery, and we seem little nearer 
its solution ; yet in a sense we are nearer, since a great 
deal that has been written must be rejected or revised. 
Mr. Lawrence for instance asks why Swift and Stella 
never married—and bases _ his 
play on the article in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine of 1757, 
which advanced the theory that 
Swift and Esther Johnson were 
natural children of Sir William 
Temple. This explanation lends 
itself to drama; so tragic a 
discovery might have inspired 
even schylus, Sophocles, 
Shakespeare. How immense a 
figure could the authors of the 
“ Edipus ”’ and of ‘“‘ King Lear ” 
have made of Swift, the man 
doomed to madness who said 
to Pope, “ Life is not a farce, 
it is a ridiculous tragedy, which 
is the worst kind of com- 
position.” But I think that 
this conclusion, whatever other 
we may accept, must be finally 
rejected. In Swift’s case there 
seems no evidence, and in Stella’s 
only the flimsiest. No; Swift 
is still, to me, posthumous son of another hapless 
Jonathan, by Abigail Erick ; Esther, daughter of Mr. 
Johnson, a poor gentleman. It does not seem to have 
been suggested that Esther’s sister Ann (afterwards 
wife of Mr. Filby, a baker) had any other origin; in 
her obscurity gossip, which has been so busy with poor 
Stella, left her alone. 

Between Esther, eight years old, sickly, with weak 
sight, and the uncouth, irritable secretary of twenty- 
two who “ would not be treated like a boy,” sprang 
up this strange friendship which blossomed into a love 
strong as the grave—stronger than a living grave. 
The outlines of the story are familiar enough. It 
begins in a lonely, smallish, “ neat’ house near Farn- 
ham, set.in a Dutch garden, among heathery Surrey 
wastes. Macaulay drew on his imagination or a memory 
too readily trusted for his picture of the despised menial 
in the servants’ hall at Moor Park. A curious houschold 
dwelt there. Sir William Temple (whose education at 
my own school-town, Bishop’s Stortford, gives him a 
peculiar interest to me) was an able man, a scholar 
somewhat pedantic, fretful, frigid or altogether silent 
on occasion, pompous, self-conceited, interested in old 
books and gardens, tenacious of his goods and money, 
though not ungenerous. Lady Temple, who died in 
1694, was the Dorothy Osborne of another love story. 
Her father still held Guernsey for King Charles when, 
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in 1648, William Temple met her and her brother at 
an inn in the Isle of Wight while on his way to France. 
The brother wrote on a window some comment on the 
Parliament, and*the young royalists were only saved 
from prison by Dorothy taking the blame upon her- 
self. Henry Cromwell loved and wanted her. Sir 
William’s sister, Lady Giffard, with whom Swift (a 
good hater as well as a good friend) quarrelled, lived 
with him, and Mrs. Johnson was her servant and 
companion. The Johnsons it seems were packed off 
to a tiny cottage on the edge of the estate during Lady 
Giffard’s fits of displeasure. Swift taught Esther, 
advised her about books, and instilled into her ideas 
of honour and virtue from which, he said, she never in 
any action or any moment departed. Mrs. Rebecca 
Dingley, a rather foolish, fussy, blundering person, a 
year or two older than Swift, was another of the house- 
hold. She became Stella’s constant companion, and 
the famous letters were posted to her name; the 
“ M. D.’’—“ My Dear” or “ My Dears” with which 
“Presto’’ began his correspondence—sometimes in- 
cluded her. But the letters were really for Stella’s 
eyes and heart ; and the “ little language ”’ was just a 
reminiscence of her childish prattle and his playful 
response. This was their own very open secret. 

When Swift returned to Moor Park after absence in 
Ireland—where he flirted with “ Varina ’’—he found 
Esther a girl of fifteen, with jet-black hair—‘ blacker 
than a raven ’’—beautiful, graceful, agreeable, and in 
perfect health. At Temple’s death in 1696 Swift in- 
duced her to live with Mrs. Dingley in Ireland so that 
he could be near her, but the most elaborate plans were 
made to prevent scandal, and she never saw her lover 
except in the presence of her chaperon or another, and 
they never slept under the same roof. His flirtation 
with “ Varina ’’—Jane Waring—now ended in a pro- 
posal quite impossible for any self-respecting woman 
to accept; in it he stated that she fulfilled the only 
two conditions he demanded in a wife ; she was clean, 
and had a competent fortune. When Stella was 
courted by a lover, Swift played dog-in-manger ; he 
did not want to take her, he did not want to let 


her go. 
The famous Journal begins in September, 1710 (Swift 
being now in England) and ends in June, 1713. “I 


will write something every day to M.D.” he declares, 
‘‘and make it a sort of Journal,” and here are recorded 
incidents of his journeyings, his talks with politicians 
and generals, his meetings with Addison, Steele, Sterne 
(who carries out commissions for palsy-water, chocolate, 
spectacles and handkerchiefs to be sent to Stella in 
Ireland), Will Penn the Quaker and Will Pate the 
learned woollen-draper, Congreve (‘‘ cheerful as ever,” 
with cataract and gout), Gay, Prior—a host of others, 
notable and obscure. Here the gossip of Grub Street, 
chatter of Queen Anne’s Court; even in bed he 
“scribbles like a tiger” to get all down. He buys 
Brazil tobacco to rasp into snuff ; he notes the fashions 
in Mall and Park ; he bathes at Chelsea, much pestered 
by passing boats, and clutching at his cap with both 
hands when he ducks his head; he eats Chelsea buns, 
is scared of Mohocks, sees Queen Anne hunting in 
Windsor Park; her stout Majesty drives a one-horse 
chaise furiously like Jehu, while he himself, in gay 


camlet, rides. He is surprised to find that Leap Year 
comes every fourth year and not third as he thought ; 
he wishes “ M. D.”’ “ melly Titmasses ”’ and “a sousand 
melly New Eels (years). He taunts Stella about card 
losses, and chaffs her about her spelling, which certainly 
might be better, for she spells imagine ‘‘ immagin,” 
hour “houer,” and pamphlets ‘“ phamphlets.” He 
puzzles out her ciphers, tells her of seeing the Bluecoat 
boys draw numbers for the lottery, mentions a visit 
—surely ominous—-to the caged inmates of Bedlam. It 
is all in the chattiest, lightest, tenderest, most loving 
vein; he dreams of her, prays for her. But she is 
saucy, and a little monkey; and he is a very good 
boy, the very best boy in Christendom. 

But the very best boy in Christendom meets in Lon- 
don a Mrs. Vanhomrigh, a widow with two daughters 
like Mrs. Johnson, and one is also named Esther or 
Hester. Sir Henry Craik says that the truth about 
Stella and Vanessa can only be discovered when we 
realise that these are two distinct stories. Whatever 
interpretation we may place on certain lines in ‘‘ Cadenus 
and Vanessa’’ (the “‘ Van” of Vanhomrigh is tacked 
on to “Essa” for Esther), we know clearly enough 
whom Swift loved, and loved always. 

The year 1718 is that of the supposed secret marriage. 
I confess that a study of the arguments does not con- 
vince me that the marriage is by any means proved. 
Most of the evidences—though some carry more weight 
—seem hearsay, tittle-tattle, a medley of words listened 
to by irresponsible eavesdroppers. One need not 
impeach the honesty of Dr. Johnson (who “ could not 
give the Dean that honest hand of his” any more 
than he could give it to Henry Fielding), but his 
memory and accuracy may be challenged ; he was not 
always accurate; for instance, in his impression of 
Garrick’s funeral, which he actually attended. When 
Stella died, Swift in his agony could not bear to watch 
the gleam of torches which lighted her to her grave 
beneath his window. He set down in a terrible, un- 
naturally cold restraint his character of Mrs. Johnson 
(Stella). Perfection—a litle too fat. Only a great 
love, hating to paint a false picture, could criticise at 
all in such a moment. He tells us that she would 
never tolerate any breach of truth, and detested the 
untruthful above all mankind. 

Yet she lies long a-dying, of consumption ; she seeks 
the consolations of religion to fortify her. And she, 
who flames into indignation at anything false or untrue, 
signs her maiden name to her will, writing herself down 
“Spinster.” In the face of death did she set down a 
lie? And if so for what strong reason ? 

It goes against the grain to quarrel with Thackeray, 
but rhetoric sweeps him away. He is unjust to Swift, 
and a little over-kind to Stella. She was by no means 
faultless if one can read character in her recorded 
witticisms and in certain passages of the Journal. 
After all, her lover’s pen set down her virtues. That 
lover does not deserve the “guilty, lonely wretch 
shuddering over the grave of his victim.” 

My own guess at the great mystery is perhaps indicated 
by a few words written by Lord Orrery (about the 
bust and the whole female figure) hinting at Swift's 
attitude towards women. In the distinction which the 
French make between physical and psychic love, and 
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in the sensitive pride of Swift, some clue may be found. 
At least Thackeray—like Pope, like Addison, like Gay, 
like Voltaire—realised the stupendous and_ lonely 


greatness of the man. His was indeed “as strong a 
wing as ever beat”; his fall was indeed like that of 
an empire falling. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
MARCH, 1928. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) must be 
received by the Editor not later than the 14th of the month and should be addressed : 
‘ The Prize Page,’’ THe Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS.; the Editor cannot undertake to return them, 


I.—-A Prize oF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

Il.—A Prize or HatF A GuINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

I1].—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best short quotation from English literature (in 
verse or prose) applicable to a Dog Show. 


IV.---A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent pos¢ free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for THE BookMAN Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
FEBRUARY. 


I.—-THE PrRIzE oF ONE GuINEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to J. Kilmeny Keith, 64, 
Gordon Road, Ealing, W.5, for the following : 


THE LITTLE ROOM. 


When you build your house of Life floor on spacious floor, 
Rooms for Beauty, Wealth and Fame, Joy with golden store, 
Pleasure in his singing-coat, welcoming you home, 

Build a little room for Love where none but he may come. 


Beauty lingers at your door—haply she 
will pass, 

Wealth and Fame may melt away like 
dew upon the grass, 

Pleasure like a butterfly flits from bough 
to bough, 

Joy hath found another mate—Which is / 
faithful now ? 

Ah, though all your house be grey, 
though the winds blow chill 

Through its empty corridors Love is 
waiting still, 

Take the light and mount the stair, 
though your goods be few, 

In your poverty and loss Love shall 
comfort you. 


When he takes you by the hand bitter- 
ness shall cease, 

When he lays his lips on yours you shall 
taste of peace, 

He will take the load of pain you can 
scarcely bear, 

He shall bind and heal the wounds of 
failure and despair. 


From the famous caricature by A. Gulbranson. 


Fame may wear the laurel branch, Joy be wreathed with may, 

Love was crowned with bitter thorns ere he passed your 
way, 

What though Wealth has talked with kings and with princes 
trod, 

Love who serves you to the end—Love has walked with God. 


We also select for printing : 


THE GARDENERS. 


The old grey men of gardens 
They nod with pipe and ale, 
Because it’s little they can do 
When winter holds the dale. 


Their memories fall about them 

As gently as the snow, 

And long and long they nod and talk 
Of years and years ago. 


The old grey men of gardens, 
They are so old, and seem 

So like the twisted fruit trees 
That often half in dream 


When I pass through the orchard 
I think of trees as men 

Who used to dig in gardens 

And may not dig again : 


As old grey men of gardens 
Who used with pipe and ale 
To nod above the embers 
And tell an old, old tale. 


(William W. Addison, 74, Pimlico Road, Clitheroe, 
Lancs.) 


NOT DIVIDED. 


*Neath yew trees dark they laid me, 
But there I could not stay ; 

For O, I heard you sobbing— 

}~._) So far away. 


\ 


You cannot live without me ? 
But I am always near. 

Stretch forth your hand and touch me; 
See now, and hear. 


My voice is in the breezes, 
In tinkling, silver rain. 

In all glad sounds of Nature 
I speak again. 


Through golden bursts of sunlight 
My smile shines out anew ; 

From sea and sky I watch you, 
With eyes of blue. 


’Neath yew trees dark they laid me, 
But I am always here. 

Lift up your eyes and see me— 
So near . . . so near. 


(Theodora Harding, 121, Lansdowne 
Road, Croydon.) 
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We also highly commend the lyrics by Laurence Tarr 
(Hornchurch), Fanny de Groot Hastings (New York 
City), Ivan Adair (Allahabad, British India), F. E. 
Creswick (Chippenham), I. F. Blomfield (Hampstead), 
Sylvia Denys Hooke (London, W.C.), Hilda Ridley 
(Toronto, Canada), Joy Cox (Bexhill), Winnifred Tasker 
(Westcliff-on-Sea), Liam P. Clancy (London, N.W.), 
May Herschel Clarke (Woolwich), Kate Colquhoun 
(Vancouver, B.C.), Phyllis Howell (Carmarthen), Norah 
M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), Freda I. Noble (Long 
Melford), C. F. Massey (London, S.E.), Irene Petch 
(Kirbymoorside), Irene Wintle (Berkhamsted), Freda 
Baxter (Blackheath), Carmichael Monro (Croydon), 
Muriel Pedley (Hull), George S. Astins (Clacton-on-Sea), 
S. Ralph Noyes (Tanganyika Territory), M. Forbes 
Myers (Bournemouth), Dulcie Eden Greville (Wake- 
field), Silvey A. Clarke (Hurlingham), May W. Harrison 
(Lincoln), E. M. England (Boonah, Q.), John W. Nance 
(Bromborough), A. E. Pearson (Nottingham), George 
Hugham (Liverpool), M. Devenport (Birmingham, Mabel 
Saumarez Smith (Stroud), L. M. Priest (Norwich), A. C. 
Brant (Leicester), Gertrude Parsons (Bristol), Olive F. 
Crowe (Hanwell), E. M. Morse (Chatham), Margaret 
Kormitzer (Sydenham), Horace Dubb (Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa), Florence Boothby (Smithwick), Ethel M. 
Kennedy (Torquay), W. T. Nicholson (Halifax), M. E. B. 
(Chamby-s-Montreux, Suisse), Elisabeth Cluer (Pinner), 
E. Bush (Newdigate), A. D. L. Wilson (Bedford), D. F. 
Larkin (Brighton), Esther Faye Palmer (Wisconsin, 
U.S.A.), M. C. Leigh (London, S.W.). 


Il._-THeE Prize or HALF A GuINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to Sidney S. Wright, 
“ Redcot,”” Mayfield Road, Bickley, Kent, for 
the following : 
LUCK’S LIMIT. By Emirty Luck. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 
“She held the knave, queen, king and ace.” 
J. MASEFIELD, Reynard the Fox. 
We also select for printing : 
THE POOR GENTLEMAN. By Ian Hay. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“I'd a couple of shirts and a collar or two, 
And a ring that looked like a ruby.” 


THE JUDGE’s SONG, 
Trial by Jury, GILBERT AND SULLIVAN. 
(Lieutenant C. S. B. Swinley, R.N., H.M.S. Ganges, 
Harwich.) 
ADVICE TO A DAUGHTER. 
By THE LATE Lorp MARguIs or Hatirax. (Cayme Press.) 
** Be plain in dress, and sober in your diet ; 
In short, my deary! Kiss me, and be quiet.” 
Lorp LyTTLETon’s ADVICE. 
(Mrs. Frank Jewson, “ The Elms,’”’ Mount Pleasant, 
Norwich.) 
FULL PASSIONATE MOOD. By Tom-GALtion. 
(Diamond Press.) 
““ Why what a temper you are in.” 
Lewis CARROLL, Alice Through the Looking Glass. 


(W. J. E. Haslam, 23, Cambray, Cheltenham.) 


III.—TuHe Prize oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
original epitaph on Thomas Hardy is awarded 
to M. Kornitzer, 109, Mayow Road, S.E.26, for 
the following : 


The laughing gods at last have had their will : 
The booth is cold, the weary showman fled ; 
His strings are slack, his tragic puppets still. 
The play is ended and the tag is said. 

Disperse you then, all you who stay to praise— 
Deaf ears are his, who follows distant ways. 


We also select for special commendation the replies 


by John Dawson Hooley (Colwyn Bay), Irene Wintle 
(Berkhamsted), Annie Beatley (Norwich), Agatha 


Honnywill (Basse Pyrenées), Edith Cook (Leeds), 
Phyllis E. Tose (Cheltenham), Margot K. M. Brown 
(Southampton), Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson (Manchester), 
F. Coates (Grimsby), Eleanor L. Sinclair (Belfast), 
T. E. Casson (Newton-le-Willows), Mrs. Annie F. 
Simpson (New Southgate), Mrs. M. Lake (East Molesey), 
. H. Langdon (Leicester), Mrs. Evelyn A. Tetley 
(Bristol), W. Esden (Worthing). 


IV.—TuE Priz—E oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
100-word review is awarded to Norah M. But- 
terfield, 3, Kingsley Terrace, Westward Ho! 
Devon, for the following : 


THESE MEN, THY FRIENDS. 
By Epwarp Tuompson. (Alfred Knopf.) 


If any modern young men visualise War as a fine and 
glorious affair—let them read this book. It is neither 
impassioned nor sensational, but its very restraint, and 
its simple, terrible truth make of it a war narrative incom- 
parably fine. Reading it, one is impressed less by the 
horror of modern warfare than by its dreariness and utter 
futilitv. A still sadness beyond grief, a bitterness that is 
more of spirit than mind, and a wistful remembrance of 
the beauty that abides when men are dust—these make 
up a book that is full of heartbreak. 


We also select for printing : 
THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. 


By THE Hon. Emitry EpEen. (Elkin Mathews & Marott) 


This is a welcome resurrection of a long forgotten book. 
Miss Eden seems to have been a link between Jane Austen 
and Charlotte Yonge, having some of Jane’s humour and 
turn for caricature, blended with a foretaste of Charlotte’s 
Victorian sentiment and conventionality. The materials 
are commonplace enough; the young, unawakened bride, 
the ardent—and therefore unreasonable—husband, a group 
of friends and relatives, a few, not too serious, misunder- 
standings, and the husband's illness which turns the bride 
(rather suddenly, perhaps) into the devoted wife and 
nurse ; but out of them the author has skilfully woven a 
very entertaining book. 

(B. Noél Saxelby, 43, Claude Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Manchester.) 


THE BABYONS. 


A chronicle of the loves and tragedies of four generations 
of a noble Devonshire family upon whom lies an, ancient 
curse. In the hands of so sure and sensitive an artist as 
Miss Dane such a story holds much beauty and power but 
we feel that the book is weakened by her insistence on the 
supernatural element. Time after time young love is 
kindled only to be beaten down by some terrible doom, 
and our regret at the final extinction of the Babyons is 
tinged with relief. Vivid portraits of women with unusually 
attractive names adorn this romance. 


(Edith Cook, 205, Belle Vue Road, Leeds.) 


We also highly commend the reviews by M. K. Scholes 
(Coventry), Arnold Stanley Walton (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne), John W. Nance (Bromborough), C. Pendlebury 
(Wallasey), Charles H. Winter (Barrow-in-Furness), 

M. Salmon (South Croydon), Annie M. Pearson 
(Halifax), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), James E. Brabbs 
(York), Hazell Turner (Kensington), Betty Coles (Read- 
ing), Mrs. Cecilia Naumann (Cranleigh), William Pool 
(Lincoln), Joan Vale (New South Wales), Margaret 
Owen (Whitstable), A. B. Longbottom (Alvaston), 
Edith M. Glaister (Hampstead), Marjorie W. Stayb 
(Natal, South Africa), H. F. Smart (Wallington), 
Stanley G. Hill (Chippenham), H. G. Wood (Norwich), 
L. Yabra (Buenos Aires). 


By CLEMENCE DANE. (Heinemann.) 


\V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BookMaAN is awarded to George S. Astins, Ham- 
brook, Clacton-on-Sea. 
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THEODORE FRANCIS POWYS. 


By J. B. CHAPMAN. 


HE tiny village of East Chaldon, with its single inn, 
“The Sailor’s Return,” lies among the coast- 
ward downs of Dorset. To this quiet spot in recent 
times many visitors 
have come, and 
in it some of them 
have stayed, for the 
village has an atmo- 
sphere. Sylvia 
Townsend Warner 
tells us that it is 
bewitched, and in 
such matters the 
opinion of the 
author of “ Lolly 
Willowes”’ cannot 
be lightly treated. 
Among those who 
have “gone native ”’ 
in East Chaldon is 
the young sculptor, 
Stephen Tomlin, 
and to him the 
credit is due of 
being the first to 
appreciate the fact 
that the work of 
a fellow-villager of 
his deserved wider 
recognition than 
it had _ received. 
Tomlin’s friend, 
Theodore Francis 
Powys, was another 
settler in East 
Chaldon. He was 
born in Shirley, in 
Derbyshire, over 
fifty years ago, but 
before he was thirty 
he had succumbed 
to the witchery of 
the Dorset village, 
and retired there, 
hoping that in its 
peace and quietude 
he might forget the 
life of cities and 
work out a system 
of philosophy for himself. Retirement was followed 
by marriage, and in the home thus established all the 
literary work of Mr. Powys has been done. 

Coming of many generations of clergymen, this 
author is by nature a religious man and by tradition a 
Christian ; we have his own solemn assurance that he 
“believes a great deal too much in God.” In appear- 
ance he is tall and broad-shouldered ; his features are 
strong and clean-cut ; his lofty forehead is surmounted 
by a shock of grizzled hair, and from beneath beetling 


From a drawing by W. Roberts. Reproduced by permission from The New Coterie. 


brows his eyes peer out with the steady, questioning 
gaze of the seeker. There is humour, too, in that face, 
for though the mouth closes like a trap, an upper lip 
of almost Irish 
length and an 
occasional twinkle 
from those search- 
ing blue eyes tend 
to mitigate the 
sternness of the 
other features. 
Such is the man 
who, clad in homely 
tweeds, may 
be seen almost 
any afternoon in 
East Chaldon, 
taking his favourite 
path past the inn 
to the heights 
above. For “ Mr. 
Thomas” in the 
following passage 
read “ Mr. Powys,” 
and you have a 
picture of the 
writer in the set- 
ting of his choice: 
“Standing on the 
cliff top one day and 
looking towards 
the town over the 
sea, asked Mr. 
Thomas why he did 
not live down there 
instead of in the 
dreary spot that 
he had chosen. 
He waited for a 
little while and 
then said: ‘I like 
the language of 
these hills better ; 
they are higher up, 
and among those 
church spires I 
fear that the 
people do not always 
speak the truth.’ 
‘ But,’ I said, ‘their lies are public lies; they live by 
public opinion; they all have one object in life, and 
what that is the smallest servant girl knows best.’ ” 
The extract here quoted is taken from the “‘ Soliloquies 
of a Hermit’ which was published in 1918. Difficult 
to understand are the meditations of Mr. Powys, for he 
avows himself to be a priest without a belief, and yet 
he defines a priest as being ‘‘ one who knows the workings 
of the moods of God.” The substance of Mr. Powys’s 
philosophy, however, appears to be that happiness is 


Theodore Francis Powys. 
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taken from us when we desire to get into another life, 
rather than to live our own. ‘‘ No doubt one day we 
shall find all the mystic writers leaving their pens and 
their burrowings into the unutterable mystery of God’s 
being, and instead busy themselves all day long planting 
cabbages.”’ 

On his lonely holding Mr. Powys continues to plant 
his cabbages and to mend his ever-breaking fence, but 
from eleven to one-thirty every day he shuts himself in, 
as he has done for nearly twenty years, and endeavours 
to transfer his thoughts into words. By the time that 
Stephen Tomlin arrived on the scene Mr. Powys had a 
cupboard well filled with manuscripts, some of which— 
printed by hand in letters half an inch high—had 
already been the round of many impossible agents and 
publishers. Now Stephen Tomlin had a friend in young 
David Garnett, author of “‘ Lady into Fox,” and after- 
wards of “‘ The Sailor’s Return,” from which title you will 
see that East Chaldon had added one more to the 
number of its victims. To David Garnett one of Mr. 
Powys’s stories was dispatched and the immediate 
result was the publication of “‘ The Left Leg’ (1923). 
The story which gives its name to the book deals, as 
all Mr. Powys’s tales do, with rustic life in Southern 
England, and it illustrates unhesitatingly the writer’s 
determination not to conceal any portion of man’s 
wickedness. It is a long-short story of some ninety 
pages describing the lust of a dreadful old farmer to 
possess, body and soul, every creature in the village of 
God’s Madder. ‘“‘ It was said in Madder that if Mr. Mew 
looked at anything, whether sheep, oxen, house or land, 
he could charm the thing to be his.”” His indeed they 
all became, but in the end what did it profit? ‘‘ Mad 
Tom Button awoke thinking that the end of the world 
had come. He had gone to sleep on his back, but awoke 
on his face. An immense cloud of smoke hung over 
Farmer Mew’s house. Something fell from the sky 
beside Tom. Mad Button picked up the thing that 
had fallen. It was Farmer Mew’s left leg.” 

The story of Farmer Mew’s mischief brings no less 
than thirty-three characters out of Mr. Powys’s cup- 
board, and this lavishness is typical of the writer’s 
method. With him there is no slow and laborious 
building up of character, no elaborate analysis of 
motive. His selective power is ruthless in its apparent 
simplicity. One trick of speech or one habit is some- 
times sufficient to demarcate a character. In ‘“ The 
Left Leg ”’ there are three stories in all, each one written 
in the same vein of uncompromising realism. In each 
story the desired atmosphere is created and maintained, 
masterfully and by means of the simplest language. 
With regard to language it may be claimed that there 
is no other writer of English at the present time with a 
style so distinctive as that of T. F. Powys. Quote a 
few sentences anonymously from some writer of to-day 
and your reader may assign them to one or another of 
half a dozen authors, but he cannot do so if the sentences 
quoted were written by Mr. Powys. 

The second book which Mr. Powys released is named 
after that poisonous shrub “ Black Bryony.’ It is 
well named, for it is the story of a Salvation Army lass 
who, despite her uniform, steals money and seduces 


men. Followed in quick succession ‘‘ Mark Only,” 
“Mr. Tasker’s Gods,” ‘‘ Mockery and “‘ Innocent 
Birds.”’ Through all these books there pass stark, 
surprising characters, and the pervading atmosphere is 
one of monotony and gloom, but each tale is developed 
with such artistic sincerity that the reader is carried 
unhesitatingly through from the first page to the last. 
Mr. Powys’s short stories which have appeared in 
various periodicals are of the same genre as his longer 
tales, and the same may be said of a strange play, called 
“The Sin Eater,” not yet published, in which Mr. 
Powys has collaborated with his friend, Stephen 
Tomlin. 

Until the publication of ‘‘ Mr. Weston’s Good Wine,” 
about a month ago, the best work of Mr. Powys, we 
think, was contained in his third novel, ‘‘ Mark Only.” 
The chief character in this book, to which he gives his 
misbegotten name, is one of almost (Edipean grandeur. 
Among the mixed population of farmers and peasants 
living on the bleak uplands of Southern England, Mark 
Only passes from the cradle to the grave, a piteous 
figure buffeted by forces against which he struggles in 
vain. In this novel, however, and indeed in all the 
others, the author dwelt in an atmosphere so gloomy 
and enigmatic that one was sometimes driven to question 
its artistic truth. Life, even in the worst of conditions, 
one argued, could not be so merciless as the author 
suggests. A lame pauper, for instance, does not usually 
manage undetected to pilfer, poach and procure, to 
practise Sadism upon women, to murder a harmless 
farmer by loosening a rung of his ladder, and afterwards 
to poison his demented widow, in order to bring ruin 
upon a good man and wealth to his unworthy brother. 
And although the infamous Charlie Tulk passes out of life 


before Mark Only dies, it smacks rather of injustice 


that he should pass so easily by hanging himself accident- 
ally in a drunken frolic. 

In tale after tale Mr. Powys appeared to have taken 
the terms of the Litany, “‘ envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness,” as the bricks with which to do the 
most of his building, and one was filled with regret that 
he stuck so obstinately to his material. But when last 
his capacious cupboard was opened there came forth a 
book more notable than any that had come before, 
a book that is worthy at once to take its place among 
the great allegories in English literature. ‘‘ Mr. Weston’s 
Good Wine ”’ is a strange tale of the struggle between 
the forces of good and of evil in the village of Folly 
Down. Its action is limited to one winter’s evening, 
during which for a space Time stands still, and it leaves 
the reader with a wonderful picture of at least a dozen 
memorable characters. To divulge the story of the 
wine that was “strong as death and sweet as love” 
would be to spoil a pleasure that should be enjoyed 
unimpaired by all good bookmen. To “ Mr. Weston’s 
Good Wine " (Chatto & Windus), at any rate, they may 
turn with confidence, for in this book they will find Theo- 
dore Francis Powys in the heights—theme, language, 
characterisation all blending to produce the book for 
which his admirers have been waiting, the book in which 
his wonted realism still appears but tempered now as by 
the vision of one who sees life steadily and sees it whole. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE BookMAN, St. PauL’s House, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


English literature never fell to a lower ebb than 
in the hundred and fifty years between the death 
of Chaucer and the rise of 
Surrey and Wyatt, who in 
the first half of the six- 
teenth century preluded the 
coming of Spenser and the 
great Elizabethans. How 
far our poetical literature 
had declined between about 
1400 and 1545 is evident 
in Miss Eleanor Prescott 
Hammond's scholarly and 
interesting study of ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Verse Between Chaucer 
and Surrey” (32s. 6d. ; 
Cambridge Press)—though 
she rather shows it at its 
worst by limiting her survey 
to the formal or conven- 
tional poetry of the period 
excluding “‘ romance, ballad, 
lyric and drama.’ She 
does include the ballad by 
which Lydgate is best 
known, his ‘“‘ London Lick- 
penny,” but arbitrarily, 
and for no sufficient reason, 
takes it away from him 
and leaves it orphaned and 
authorless. She includes 
also one or two of Skelton’s charming lyrics because 
they are an integral part of his long ‘‘ conventional ” 
poem ‘‘ The Garland of Laurell.” The old ballads 
that belong to that time—‘‘ The Nut-Brown Maid,” 
Adam Bell,” some of the Robin Hood ballads— 
helped to mitigate its comparative dullness; and 
its prose (by Mandeville, Wyclif, Malory, Sir 
Thomas More, and others) was greater than its 
poetry ; but Miss Hammond is concerned only with 
the chief poets of the period and with the work 
in which they attempted to follow, generally with 
little inspiration, the Chaucerian tradition, even 
those tripping, riotous satires in which Skelton 
found himself, and broke from that tradition com- 
pletely, being outside her scheme. 

Nor are the five chief poets of that century and a 
half—Hoccleve, Lydgate, Hawes, Barclay and 
Skelton—so dull as they are painted, if you surrender 


Mr. 
at Cannes. 


Mr. Donn Byrne's new novel, “ Crusade,” has just been 
published by Messrs. Sampson Low. 


yourself to them, take them solely for what they are 
and refrain from comparing them with their greater 
forerunners and successors. Lydgate was a monk 
at Bury St. Edmund’s, but he visited London at 
intervals ; he tells you in one of his poems that he 
stood by Temple Bar and saw Henry VI ride into 
the city after his coronation at Westminster; and 
there is no ground for doubting that Stow was right 
when he credited him with 
writing the lively sketches 
of a countryman’s London 
adventures in “London 
Lickpenny.”’ Inhis ‘‘ Dance 
Macabre”’ and “ The Fall of 
Princes,’ and in Hawes’s 
Pastime of Pleasure,” 
there is occasional beauty 
of thought, feeling, expres- 
sion to repay you for much 
heavy reading. And there 
is an odd personal note in a 
good deal of Hoccleve’s 
writing that makes it 
curiously human and alive. 
He was a clerk in the Privy 
Seal Office and, as he tells 
you in his verse, lived at 
Chester Inn, which stood 
in the Strand till it was 
demolished with other 
property to make way for 
Somerset House, and his 
rhyming appeals to the 
Lord of the Privy Seal 
begging that long arrears of 
salary may be paid to 
him and his penniless and 
almost starving fellow clerks are pitiful and amusing 
and significant of the slipshod methods of contem- 
porary Government officials. Significant of its day 
is his ‘‘ Male Régle’’ (which Miss Hammond prints 
in full), with its intimate bits of autobiography, its 
pictures of the life of the time and of how a Civil 
Servant managed to “ go the pace” long before 
there were any jazz dances, night clubs, music-halls 
or theatres or other aids to gaiety. 

There is enough of quaint humour and satire in 
Barclay’s ‘‘ Ship of Fools’ and of faded poetical 
fancy or unpoetical idiosyncrasy in the verse by 
lesser or anonymous poets (even in John Shirley’s 
mechanical ‘‘ Versified Tables of Contents’’) to 
warrant their inclusion in this ample volume as 
characteristic of their generation. Miss Hammond 
furnishes the collection and the separate work of 
each poet with admirable critical and bibliographical 


and Mrs. Donn Byrne 
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introductions, and has supplemented 
the whole with a hundred and fifty 
pages of explanatory notes and a useful 
glossary. Students of medieval poetry 
will find it at once valuable and intensely 
interesting ; and the two qualities do 
not always go together in such books. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling is not often 
seen on a public platform, but when he 
is he has always something to say that 
is worth saying. The addresses he has 
given in the last twenty years have been 
collected in ‘‘ A Book of Words,’’ which 
Messrs. Macmillan are about to publish. 


In spite of being one of the busiest of editors, 
Mr. J. A. Hammerton has found time to complete 
his ‘‘ Memories of Books and Places,’’ which Messrs. 
Sampson Low are publishing immediately. It is a 
series of unconventional essays on books, their 
associations with places the author has visited, and 
the personalities of their writers; of impressions 
and opinions on literature and life that are as 
discursive as they are outspoken. The volume is 
illustrated by Mr. Hesketh Hubbard. 


A book on “‘ London,” by W. Pett Ridge, is to be 
added by Messrs. Harrap to their “‘ Kit-Bag ”’ series 
in May. Meanwhile I have been reading with great 
enjoyment Mr. Pett Ridge’s just published novel, 
‘““The Two Mackenzies (Methuen) ; he is still the 
truest interpreter we have of the comedy and 
tragedy, humours and ardours of middle-class life 
in London. The browbeaten, capable Florence, her 
confident wayward brother Peter, Aunt Charlotte, 
the two harassed uncles, the 


egregious Mr. Teller, Lady Canvey 


and her companion, Miss Bourne— 
there is a full, varied gallery of 
characters, and they and the story 
which brings them together make 
as delightfully entertaining reading 
as anything Mr. Pett Ridge has 
written since “Mrs. Galer’s 
Business.” 


A dual biography of ‘‘ Gladstone 
and Palmerston,” by Philip 
Guedalla, will be published shortly 
by Messrs. Gollancz; who have 
also in preparation “Brook 
Evans,” a love story by Susan 
Glaspell. 


‘The late Robert Keable’s last 
novel, ‘“‘ The Madness of Monty,” 
is to be published this month by 
Messrs. Nisbet. 


Mr. Charles 
Francis Coe, tastefully bound in a handy size for 


author of “ Me—Gangster,’ 
published by Putnams. 


Diane Boswell, 


whose new novel, “ Bull Among China,” 
Messrs. Jonathan Cape are publish ing. to us. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus have made 
an excellent beginning of their ‘‘ Phoenix 
Library’ (3s. 6d. each) with Lytton 
Strachey’s brilliant, somewhat dis- 
illusioning studies, “Queen Victoria” 
and ‘‘Eminent Victorians’; David 
Garnett’s ‘“‘Lady Into Fox” and “A 
Man in the Zoo,’ in one volume; 
Hilaire Belloc’s ‘“‘ The Mercy of Allah”’ ; 
Aldous Huxley’s “ Along the Road” 
and ‘“‘ Antic Hay,” and Arnold Bennett’s 
“Tales of the Five Towns.” The 
volumes are beautifully printed and 


the pocket. 


I am pleased to hear that the appeal of the 
Hampstead General and North-West London Hos- 
pital is meeting with a generous response, but many 
more contributions will have to be sent before the 
£20,000 needed has been received. This sum is 
needed to clear the hospital of debt and, in view of 
the increasing number of patients, to erect a new 
operating theatre and furnish more emergency beds. 
Mr. A. A. Milne has written a long and delightfully 
characteristic letter in support of the appeal, and a 
facsimile of his letter will be sent to all who apply 
for it, but I would urge you, in applying, to send 
also what you can spare, addressed to Mr. Milne, 
or to Mr. William J. Hawkey, the Appeal Secretary, 
at the Hospital, Haverstock Hill, N.W.3, by way of 
contribution to the great and beneficent public 
service the hospital is doing. 


Having already given us a most fully representa- 
tive anthology of ‘‘ Elizabethan Lyrics,” Mr. Norman 
Ault has now compiled and. edited, 
by way of sequel to that, an 
anthology of ‘“‘ Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Lyrics”’ (10s. 6d. ; Longmans), 
so arranged that one may trace 
“step by step the series of 
changes in the development 
of the lyric, from the last 
song of Fletcher to the first 
of Pope.” It breaks much 
new ground. Old favourites are 
here, but nearly a third of the 
volume consists of lyrics that have 


turies, and thirty-three have re- 
mained in manuscript until now. 
Mr. Ault has trodden no beaten 
path; his researches have been 
richly rewarded, and the result is 
the best and most original an- 
thology of seventeenth century 
verse that has yet been presented 


not been reprinted for two cen-- 
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Some of Mr. Thomas Burke's 
tales in ‘“‘ East of Mansion House” 
(7s. 6d.; Cassells) take you far 
beyond the bounds of London, but 
wherever their scenes are laid they 
have this in common, that they are 
all of rugged, everyday folk who 
live more or less on the poverty line. 
Very characteristic is ‘‘ The Dream 
of Ah Lum’’—the story of a 
Chinaman who is attendant at a 
Limehouse tea-shop and wrings the 
hearts of customers with constant — £0. Hoppe 
melancholy songs of his longing 
to go home to China. But when 
the sympathetic Fanny Freyne moves other friends 
and secures funds to pay his passage, and a party, 
including important persons, comes to see him off, 
there is a tragic and unexpected dénouement, for 
Ah Lum was a poet, and though he found joy in 
his melancholy yearnings, he was perfectly happy 
here and could not bear the thought of going away. 
There is a bizarre pathos and humour in “ The 
Pash,” and again in “ White Wings.” This is a 
book that should not be missed by any admirer of 
Limehouse Nights.” 


By the way, Messrs. Harrap have just added to 
their ‘‘ Essays of To-Day and Yesterday’ series 
Mr. Thomas Burke’s first book of essays, and a 
selection of essays by Mr. Holbrook Jackson. 


The Index to Volume LXXII of THE Bookman 
will be given in our next Number. 
BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 

LEAVES FROM MY LIFE, by 
Sir Herbert A. Barker (2Is.; 
Hutchinson), tells the life-story 
of the great surgeon who, after 
being derided as a quack for 
twenty years by the leading 
organs of the medical profession, 
was eventually granted a knight- 
hood on the recommendation of 
Sir Arthur Fripp, Sir Arbuthnot 
Lane and other most distin- 
guished surgeons. Sir Herbert 
writes his deeply interesting 
apologia with a modesty, a 
dignity and a magnanimity 
that are as admirable as they 
are rare, 

Mr. Anthony Dell’s dramati- 
sation of the fate of Napoleon’s 
Bourbon victim, THE DUKE 
OF ENGHIEN (2s. 6d.; Cecil 
Palmer), has the rare merit, 
for work of its type, of 


‘ Photo by Bryan Horner. 
adhering closely to facts. 


whose new novel, ‘‘ Tango ” (Benn), is reviewed in this Number. 


History—transferred to the stage—is too 
often travestied and _ sentimentalised ; 
Mr. Dell’s play stirs the sense of pity, 
misses none of the emotional content 
of its theme and yet can be relied upon 
as an accurate and adequate record. 
The story of the kidnapping of the 
young duke on foreign soil and his 
hurried mock-trial and execution makes 
one of the most thrilling chapters of 
the Napoleonic epic, and it is handled 
by the playwright in a manner that is 

none the less poignant for its sobriety 
Mv, Tasman and restraint. The plot against the First 
Burke. 

Consul—for there was a plot—the secret 

marriage of the Duke of Enghien to the 
charming woman he loved, Princess Charlotte, the dash of 
Napoleon’s gendarmes and dragoons across the Rhine and 
their capture of their quarry in Baden, the vain appeal of 
Josephine to Bonaparte, the midnight court-martial and 
the climax of the crime—all these incidents are covered 
in the play and provide highly dramatic material, while 
Mr. Dell’s study of Napoleon himself, imperious, egotistical, 
nerve-racked, by turns ruthless and half relenting, is true 
to character; a very human demi-god this ! 


A GLIMPSE OF THOMAS HARDY. 
By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


In the little Essex town where I am living we had, some 
time back, the film version of ‘‘ Tess.’’ I confess that my 
chief impression was one of profound and irritated dis- 
appointment that the glamour and beauty of a great novel 
should be almost entirely lost. The modernisation of part. 


of the story showed a heroine who was certainly not Tess~ 


at all, and when, at the final tragedy, rows of children in 
front were screaming with laughter, it was not entirely the 
fault of the children. But some of the country scenes 
were beautiful and interesting, and in keeping with the 
book. 

I have just had a chat with the keeper of a tiny general 
shop who occasionally supplies 
me with cigarettes for myself 
and sweets for small acquaint- 
ances. I found her as much 
distressed by the death of 
Thomas Hardy as if he had 
been an intimate friend. 
“ Three or four years ago,’’ she 
told me, ‘‘ I was in service at a 
great house at Melbury which 
Mr. Hardy used to visit. I went 
to see the film of ‘ Tess’ when 
it was here because the filming 
of the country scenes was done 
locally, and many of the rustic 
folk who appeared on the screen 
I recognised ;as those I had 
often seen and spoken to in 
Dorsetshire lanes and _ fields. 
When Mr. Hardy came to stay 
at the house it was part of my 
duty to look after and valet 
him. He was very frail even 
then, but was always indepen- 
dent whenever he was able 
to be so. He insisted on 
getting out of the car without 


Mr. Charles Rodda, help, but he always had to 
get out backwards, and we 
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would stand by ready to assist him in case of need; he 
never liked to be touched if it could be avoided. He was 
devoted to his wife, and she to him. I often heard him 
say, ‘ She is my inspiration,’ and more than once he said 
that his later poems would never have been written if it 
had not been for her. He said that he could never put 
into words his immense debt to her. 

“People visiting or staying at the house—sometimes 
well-known literary folk—asked Mr. Hardy at meals innu- 
merable questions about his books and his opinions. I 


never once knew him to give a direct answer. He replied 
indirectly, or with another question leading away from the 
subject. He never cared, it seemed to me, to discuss his 
own work. But he was fond of asking questions about all 
kinds of things himself. He was interested in everything 
that went on. Mr. Hardy was courteous and kindly to all, 
even the humblest who came into touch with him and 
did him any little service, and I am sure all who 
knew him must have felt a sense of personal loss at his 
death.” 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


January 18th.—With Mr. G. B. Burgin as Chairman, 
Mr. George Blake, editor of John O’London’s Weekly, 
naming his address ‘‘ The Editor Regrets,’’ spoke of the 
thorns in the editorial cushion, of the persistent correspon- 
dents who were always trying to tell an editor how his 
business should be done; of the vast quantities of MSS. 
that were sent to him daily, all but a very few of which 
had to be returned to their senders, many of whom had no 
gift for writing and almost as many no acquaintance with 
the paper in which they hoped to appear, or they would 
not send what was totally and obviously unsuited to it. 
He gave amusing examples of his experiences with some 
contributors, and his advice to young writers was sound 
and helpful. A very interesting discussion followed in 
which Mr. Kennedy Williamson (editor of the Sunday at 
Home), Miss Easterbrook (editor of the Royal magazine), 
Mr. Tresidder Sheppard, Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon, Mr. Clive 
Holland, Mr. Keighley Snowden and Mr. St. John Adcock 
took part. 

February 1st.—Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon gave an address 
on ‘‘ The Effect of the Films on Modern Authors,’’ with 
Miss Almey St. John Adcock in the Chair. The lecturer 
spoke from some years of practical experience in film 
production, discussed film technique, the essential quality 
in a novel—its having a story continually developing to the 
end—that made it suitable for cinema use, and the growing 
importance of the film to authors from a financial point of 
view. She was convinced that film production stimulated 
and did not, as some supposed, reduce the sales of novels, 
and urged that there should be some sort of clearing-house 
arrangement to bring film managers easily in touch with all 
stories that might suit their purposes. The keen interest 
taken in the subject was shown by the number of speakers 
in the audience who questioned the lecturer, or gave their 
own experiences and opinions on the art or lack of art 
they found in cinema plays, these including Mr. E. B. 
d'Auvergne, Mrs. Champion de Crespigny, Miss Heather- 
Bigg, Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard, Dr. J. D. Mullins, 
Miss M. V. Gregory, Mr. G. B. Burgin, Mr. Kennedy 
Williamson, Mr. Desmond Ryan and Miss Dorothy Carey. 

February 15th.—‘‘ The Parodist and his Victims "’ could 
have had no abler exponent than Mr. W. Kean Seymour, 
whose books and whose work in Punch have given him high 
place in the ranks of living humorists. Dr. J. D. Mullins, 
in the Chair, spoke of Calverley and the art of parody in 
general, and Mr. Seymour proceeded to give what he termed 
“* partly a lecture and partly an entertainment,’’ and amply 
justified that description in his critical, witty survey of the 
subject. He declared that there was no malice in the work 
of the parodist ; that he loved his victims and burlesqued 
only what he admired and felt was worthy of his skill, and 
he illustrated his remarks and moved his audience to 
frequent laughter and applause by reading several parodies 
from his two books, ‘‘ A Jackdaw in Arcady ’”’ and “‘ Parrot 
Pie.’”” Mrs. Hayward, Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon and Mr. 
G. B. Burgin made interesting contributions to the dis- 
cussion that followed, as did Mr. Wildey Knights, who 
recited a series of delightfully humorous parodies of ‘‘ The 
King was in the Counting-House ”’ in the manner of various 
famous poets; Mr. Kennedy Williamson paid a warm 
tribute to the lecturer, and asked him whether he did not 


consider certain great poems should not be regarded as too 
sacred to be subject to ridicule by any parodist; Miss 
Heather-Bigg taking up the same point and naming as 
examples Tennyson’s ‘‘ Crossing the Bar’’ and Landor’s 
‘““ Rose Aylmer ”’ epitaph ; and, in dealing at the close with 
sundry critics and inquirers, Mr. Seymour was inclined to 
agree with them. 


Programme. 


March 21st.—Mr. J. J. Bell: ‘* Some of My Characters.”’ 
Chairman: Mr. Peter Struthers. 

March 28th.—Annual Dinner at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet 
Street. Guest of the Evening: Mr. Alfred Noyes, who 
will speak on‘“‘ Poetry and Life.’ Full programme and 
tickets (8s. 6d. each) may be had of the Secretary, Mrs. 
Sophie Hine, “‘ Glenariff,’’ Church Road, Ashtead, Surrey. 


MANCHESTER. 


Mr. Gordon Phillips (‘‘ Lucio ’’) spoke to the members 
of the Bookman Circle on January 24th on ‘‘ Some 
Aspects of Humour,”’ a subject which he has made peculiarly 
his own in the Manchester Guardian. Lucio is a great 
student of humour in all its forms, and he entertained the 
large audience with examples from many humorists. He 
showed that humour can be new and old, grave and gay, 
light and even heavy without losing its laughter-provoking 
qualities. The lecture brought forth some interesting 
remarks from the Chairman, Mr. F. W. Archer, editor of 
the Manchester Evening News, and there was a brief 
discussion afterwards. 

Mrs. L. Stanley Jast lectured to the Manchester Bookman 
Circle on February 7th, under the chairmanship of Dr. E. 
O'Reilly Somers, on ‘‘ William Blake.’’ Mrs. Jast gave a 
brilliant interpretation of that much misunderstood genius. 
As Dr. O’Reilly Somers stated, many who went with but 
a-slight knowledge of William Blake, would go away 
feeling that he had much to teach them, and much of beauty 
to reveal to them in his wonderful poems. 

February 21st.—Mr. Stanley F. Wicks: ‘‘ Meanwhile 
Novels: Is H. G. Wells Justified ?’’ Chairman: Mr. F. 
Sladen Smith. Too late for report this month. 


Programme. 
March 6th.—Mr. Neville Cardus (‘‘ Cricketer ’’’ of Man- 
chester Guardian): Cricket.” Chairman: Mr. Douglas 


Miller, Head Master, Manchester Grammar School. 

March 2o0th.—7 o'clock. Annual Meeting and Social 
Evening. 

All applications should be made to the Secretary, Mr. 
J. H. Wharmby, G.P.O. Box 510, Manchester. 


HASTINGS. 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Kenneth V. Saville, the Hastings Bookshop, 16, 
Robertson Street, Hastings. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE. 


The first meeting of this new branch will be announced 
shortly. All applications should be made to the Hon. 
Secretary, Miss Hurlstone-Jones, St. Ann’s Court, 26, 
Brunswick Place, Hove. 
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Rew Books. 


A REPUTATION REFRESHED.* 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu is one of those figures of 
the past about whom, though they are familiar to us all 
by name, few would profess precise knowledge. How 
many even remember right off that she was born Mary 
Pierrepoint ? Or again that her literary gift was trans- 
mitted to a granddaughter in Lady Louisa Stuart ? 
That she travelled, wrote Letters, dressed like a Turk, 
introduced inoculation for smallpox into England and was, 
in a vague way, the advanced woman of her day—that is 
nearly the sum total of her popular account. It is com- 
pleted by adding that.she was lampooned by Pope and 
paid him back in full in kind. Miss Barry’s praiseworthy 
purpose in this book is to breathe life into these dry bones 
of a reputation. She succeeds in doing so, up to a point, 
and it is interesting to remark where that point is. 

Certainly the Duke of Kingston’s young daughter comes 
to life in Miss Barry’s pages. The child had always 
survived in the story of his carrying her to the Kit-Kat 
Club and nominating her its toast. That early adventure 
it maybe awakened her ambitions, and it imaginatively 
qualified her idea of her father. Though she opposed his 
will and judged him shrewdly, and desperately disobeyed 
him in her marriage, she retained always a romantic 
admiration for the parent a reminder in whom of the 
Grandison touch was for her one of the few recommenda- 
tions of Richardson. Miss Barry’s method with Mary 
Pierrepoint’s girlhood is that of the novelist with his 
heroine’s, and it is applied also to Mary in love. The 
story of Edward Montagu’s courtship of her at Thoresby, 
beginning with exchanges over Quintus Curtius and 
carried on in its earliest stages through letters signed by 
his sister Anne, is here quite in the modern fiction manner, 
especially when it is delayed by the strangely assorted 
couple’s anxieties to reveal and defend the complexities 
of their natures. The man appears with the maid in Miss 
Barry’s picture; Edward is her material equally with 
Mary, and they spring upon us together an impression of 
live figures in that queer comedy of wooing. 


* “Portrait of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu.”’ By Iris 
Barry. 15s. (Benn.) 


Mr. Wortley Montagu gradually fades out of the picture 
after that, as he did out of his wife’s life, and disappears 
in miserly preoccupations, relieved by a taste for Tokay. 
As an enigma he has ceased to intrigue us. Lady Mary, 
meanwhile coming full into the limelight, is presented as 
a puzzle of flesh and blood. What exactly is the quality 
of the ambition in this brilliant woman, determined to 
achieve celebrity, side by side with her husband if he will, 
but in spite of him if he won’t? Did her romanticism 
suffer a cynical change on that visit to Constantinople, 
when, writing home of the scenes in which her insatiable 
curiosity was engrossed, she sowed the seeds of a fame to 
be reaped in pleasure on her return? How did her 
celebrity take on the aspect of notoriety ? What grounds 
were there for the scandals—encouraged by her own 
indiscretion, to what extent calculated ?—on which Pope 
could fix in the famous indecent quarrel ? How essential 
was the emotional mood that drove her to Italy, and 
kept her there for twenty years, the remainder of her 
husband’s lifetime; or that which brought her back in 
old age to enjoy, in her daughter’s success, the brief 
renown of which Horace Walpole’s account shows the 
shady side? The energy of Miss Barry’s interest in her 
sitter intensely re-engages us with these old speculations. 

The Portrait is a restatement, scarcely a revaluation. 
It vitalises a reputation afresh, while leaving the original 
the strange personality she always was. No more was to 
be expected, and it will be just as well if no more be 
claimed. The writer of the Letters left no doubt that she 
was very much alive, and here in Miss Barry’s vividly 
if not impeccably written book she is revived, from her 
own pages and in her own world, in the terms of to-day, 
a real woman, certainly not a museum piece. 


D. S. MELDRUM. 


GERMAN BAROQUE ART.* 


This is a sumptuous, a gorgeous book; one is profoundly 
grateful to Mr. Sitwell, in these days of worn themes, 


*“ German Baroque Art.’ By Sacheverell Sitwell. 25s. 
(Duckworth.) 


View of Norwich by Rowlandson, 1799. 


From ‘“‘A Descriptive List of Norfolk Maps and Norwich Plans” (Norwich: Jarrold). Reviewed in this Number. 
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staled subjects and careless compilations, for employing 
his brilliant gifts, delicate appreciation, exquisite taste and 
vital enthusiasm on such a work as this, which deals 
with an aspect of European art fresh to most English 
readers and evokes an atmosphere both vivid and true ; 
Mr. Sitwell has that sense of history that is so rare and so 
satisfying ; he can not only realise the whole quintessence 
of the period of which he writes, but he can convey it to 
his readers; sensitive to the least shade of colour, the 
most subtle flow of line, the lightest inflexion of tone, he 
can reproduce these impressions in a cascade of glittering 
words that recreate an entire epoch in a paragraph. 

The description of the Cuvilliés pavilion in the Park 
of Nymphenburg is an instance of this uncommon power of 
conveying to the reader the beauty and strangeness of 
something passionately admired with the most complete 
understanding ; one only wishes that the limits of the 
book had allowed for more of this superb descriptive 
writing ; one would like many volumes on this subject, 
and one feels that Mr. Sitwell would like to write them ; 
he modestly calls the first portion of his book a catalogue, 
and though it is a great deal more than that, one longs 
to see it expanded as only Mr. Sitwell could expand it, 
with ravishing episodes like that of “‘ The King and the 
Nightingale ’’ in the companion volume, “‘ Italian Baroque 
Art’”’; it is tantalising also to dwell on what Mr. Sitwell 
would have said of some of the Dutch baroque art, the 
“slots’’ and ‘‘ Stadhuis,’’ the tombs of Admirals by 
Rombout Verhulst, the gaudy pulpits and organs in the 
prudish church interiors of the Netherlands. 

The labour involved must have been considerable 
indeed ; there are some excellent illustrations and a 
complete bibliography ; the relish with which Mr. Sitwell 
writes ‘‘ nothing more far fetched could be imagined ”’ of 
one of his treasures makes one avid for a reprint of these 
grandiose editions with Mr. Sitwell’s comments ; -there is 
a delicious print of ‘‘ Mezzetin,’’ who seems the very 
Mezzetin ’’’ (Constantini) imprisoned by Augustus the 
Strong for twenty years in K6nigsberg for wooing a royal 
favourite, there are some designs by Paulus Decker, as 
fantastic and more elegant than those of Piranesi, and a 
medal and statuette of Leopold I that express a whole 
epoch, nay, a whole attitude of life; it is impossible in 
severely limited space to do even slight justice to this 
masterly book which is a mine of delights for those already 
fascinated by the Holy Roman Empire of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and the opening of new realms 
of pleasure for those to whom the baroque has hitherto 
been a meaningless term. 

To one reader at least this volume has been in every 
way stimulating, exciting and gratifying. 


MARJORIE BOWEN. 


SHAKESPEARE AS A LETTER-WRITER 
AND ARTIST IN PROSE.* 


Turning aside from his dealings with the Moderns— 
Francis Thompson, Walter de la Mare, the Sitwells—Mr. 
Mégroz goes back to Shakespeare. It is a perilous field 
for any critic whose researches have not been the task of 
a life-time. The ground has been so often covered: the 
mind of the reader is not virgin soil. Nowadays, with the 
Variorum and other editions so readily available, even a 
modest acquaintance with the plays involves some know- 
ledge of textual criticism. 

Still, there will always be room for a new book on 
Shakespeare when the compiler emerges as cheerfully as 
does *Mr. Mégroz from his task. He has not allowed 
himself to be smothered by the mass of material. He has 
gone on his way, laying under tribute contemporary and 
pre-Elizabethan literature when parallels will serve his 


* “Shakespeare as a Letter-Writer and Artist in Prose: 
A Disquisition, Two Anthologies and a Ramble.” By R. L. 
Mégroz. 7s. 6d. (Wishart.) 


purpose, achieving, all in all, a useful compilation and a 
readable commentary. ‘‘ A disquisition, two anthologies 
and a ramble’’—runs his explanatory sub-title. The 
disquisition is on English letters and prose until Shake- 
speare; the anthologies are composed of the letters from 
the plays; the ramble is a series of notes here and there, 
as the text has suggested. This last section contains a 
letter from Queen Elizabeth to Lady Norris upon the 
death of her son, and a love letter written by Margery 
Brews to John Paston, reprinted from the ‘ Paston 
Letters.’’ Mr. Mégroz points out that the dramatic device 
of letters was familiar to the earliest dramatists, probably 
because they found it in the Latin playwrights and then 
gradually discovered its value in lending a touch of realism 
tothescene. In Nicholas Udall’s ‘‘ Ralph Roister Doister,”’ 
written before 1550, the love letters and tokens written to 
the widow, Dame Custance, are an effective element in the 
comedy. There are frequent references to letters in the 
plays of Marlowe, though here, more often than in Shake- 
speare, the letter is merely referred to by a character, not 
embodied in the text. Mr. Mégroz concludes his introduc- 
tion with an interesting analysis of Shakespeare’s practice 
in the use of prose in his plays. It has been calculated 
that about twenty-five per cent. of the total writing in 
the plays is in prose. 
M. A. S. 


THE CAMEO AND THE CATHEDRAL.* 


Moods come to most of us when we delight in the cameo, 
the miniature, the sonnet. Their neat and tight technique, 
their finicking finish, may yield a satisfaction, when art 
on an epic scale, the broad sweep of a landscape, the vast 
lines of a cathedral, seem splayed and sprawling and 
embarrass our spirits by their ungraspable diffusion. 

The short story belongs to the daintier art-forms ; and 
the short story in our day holds a power so tyrannous as 
to have drawn even the novel under its upstart sovereignty. 
Whereas novels in an earlier age often had a rabble of 
characters, the plot spewing itself all over the place, or 
like the wounded snake dragging its slow length along, 
many of the novels of to-day have the same stern economy, 
the ruthless pruning of irrelevancies, the inexorable march 
to a goal, as characterise the good short story. There are 
no threads of thought left loose; no side-trickles from 
the main stream that disappear into the sand. There are 
no wiggles in the graph, whose shape indeed is like that 
of a steel coil, always rigidly winding itself inwards to an 
inevitable end. Sometimes the movement may seem to 
be centrifugal, but only as the rabbits in a cornfield vainly 
think the reaper from time to time is leaving them. In 
narrowing circles he is bearing down upon them, and 
slowly but surely shaving the round plot, till at length in 
a tiny doily of ground—the last paragraph—there is a 
tense and fluttering dénouement. 

It was in these very pages of THE BooOKMAN that Robert 
Barr some years ago made his avow that for the writing 
of short stories he took Euclid for his model! He pointed 
out that that master of technique lays down his plot, sets 
to work instantly at its development, letting nothing 
creep in that does not bear some relation to the climax, 
using no needless word, keeping always one end in view, 
and stopping whenever he reaches the end ! 

Something of this same geometric precision has laid 
its spell upon many of our writers of fiction even when 
writing novels. Their novels tend to have a nuclear 
formation, a neat compactness. Some thought motif is 
taken as the bobbin on which the yarn is wound. A 
perfect example is a first novel by Esther Hyman called 
“Punch and Judy.’’ In this story there are only four 
characters, two sisters and their husbands who are uncle 
and nephew. Round this foursome the whole story turns. 
It is brilliantly done, and the handicap which the author 

* “Punch and Judy.’’ By Esther Hyman. (Constable.)— 
‘The Enchanting Danger.’’” By Vera Wheatley. (Methuen.) 


—‘‘ Steeps to the Stars.’’ By Marguerite Williams. (Methuen.) 
7s. 6d. each. 
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laid upon herself makes the achievement still more note- 
worthy. If these four people had failed to grip the 
reader, the debacle would have been utter. Many a 
novelist has crowded his canvas with a horde of char- 
acters because he knew that no one of them was strong 
enough to hold the reader long. We shall hear more of 
Esther Hyman. 

‘“ The Enchanting Danger ’’ bears many points of resem- 
blance. Two girls, cousins, are cast in from childhood 
with two boys, junior partners in the firm owned by the 
uncle of one of the girls. As they are the only young 
gentlefolk in the village, they are drawn inevitably into 
a partie-carrée. In this case however there is, as it were, a 
Greek chorus of figures in the background, but the two 
couples are never far from the centre of the stage, and 
there is many a breathless episode before both are eventually 
mated, love being the ‘enchanting danger.’’ Miss 
Wheatley has such an uncanny penetration into character 
that I should be a little scared at meeting her. 

Miss Williams’s novel is in the other genre. Her story 
meanders, just as life for most of us meanders. Our days 
have an amorphous inconsequence; there are thrums 
that are never caught up into any pattern; little love- 
affairs that peter out; dingy days alternating with starry 
realism after the manner of our Jekyll-and-Hyde natures ; 
higgledy-piggledy purposes and chequered programmes ; 
do not these things make up the architecture of most lives ? 
We meet Madeline in the dewy freshness of her sweet girl- 
hood, and her raven hair is silvered somewhat ere she slips 
with her lover behind the arras of the last page. There is 
no foursquare slickness in the plot, but it is terribly like life. 
Madeline reaches the stars, but the way thereto is steep 
and full of travail. Here is a novel which is wholly free 
from unchartered wedlock, illegitimate children and fleshly 
beastliness, and yet deeply engages one’s interest. If you 
think it can’t be done, read ‘‘ Steeps to the Stars.” 


KENNEDY WILLIAMSON. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON AND HIS CIRCLE.* 


The ‘‘ Great Cham ”’ of literature in his own day, Dr. 
Johnson might possibly be surprised if he could revisit 
Fleet Street to-day and find himself still so much the theme 
of comment in bookish circles. Few men of letters have 
failed to render him their little meed of homage ;_ to write 
an essay on the Doctor or his biographer has become 
almost a necessary preliminary to fame as a critic, much 
as in old days no poet was held worth considering until 
he had tried his hand on a tragedy in blank verse. And 
the latest of our young essayists to follow in the footsteps 
of Thomas Carlyle and Tom Macaulay has produced a 
whole book on the Johnson Circle, which takes its place 
worthily enough in that excellent series known as the 
People’s Library. 

Mr. Robert Lynd has the right Johnsonian feeling, but 
he is no slavish follower of tradition. He admits the less 
pleasing traits of the figure venerated by our ancestors— 
the dictator of his circle who talked solely for victory, 
stunning his opponents into submission, the morbid and 
intolerant bully, with repulsive table manners, tormented 
by fear of insanity and death. That may have been one 
side of Johnson, but to Mr. Lynd it represents only the 
handicap that he had to overcome before he could attain 
to that remarkable position that he occupies. ‘‘ Scarcely 
a defect that was not more than counterbalanced by a 
corresponding virtue.’’ He was of course a great conversa- 
tionalist ; but not solely because he had a curious talent 
for tossing and goring his opponents. He practised the 
art as assiduously as Stevenson practised writing. Unlike 
Goldsmith, who was deficient in the ‘“ ready cash”’ of 
conversation, he could produce the treasures of a remark- 
ably well-stored mind at any moment, in a tavern or over 


* “ Dr. Johnson and Company.”’ By Robert Lynd. 2s. 6d. 
net. The People’s Library. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


a cup of tea. And he was a listener as well as a talker. 
He drew others out on their pet subjects. His curiosity 
was all but insatiable; he could tolerate any topic of 
discussion except the Punic War and Catiline’s conspiracy, 
and he was the fortunate possessor of a sportive spirit. 
This leads Mr. Lynd to place him boldly among the 
‘great comic figures ’’ of literature—the Falstaff or the 
Rabelais of his age—which is perhaps going a shade 
too far. 

James Boswell is now beginning to receive his due. 
We no longer regard him as a simpleton who produced a 
biography of genius by a sort of happy fluke. Even if 
he had never met Johnson he would probably have written 
a great book. He was that happy combination—a senti- 
mentalist who could laugh at his own weaknesses, of 
which indeed he had a plentiful supply. His instability 
of character was notorious, and yet somehow or other he 
persisted in the most single-minded fashion with this self- 
imposed task of presenting to the world the perfect life 
of his friend. To this end it would seem he played the 
part of a picador—of the man in the bull-ring whose task 
is, at whatever risk to himself, to goad the bull into a 
fighting spirit. Throughout he was buoyed up by the 
belief that his book would be one of the most remarkable 
of its kind ever written; and in that faith he took an 
immensity of pains and subjected himself to an infinity of 
ridicule. Nor was he content with merely reporting 
his hero’s conversation ; he often remoulded it so that it 
might live the more dramatically. He added the artistic 
touch, as may be seen by the improvement he effected in 
Johnson’s comment on Sheridan teaching oratory. And 
the result was that when the “ Life’’ was published in 
April, 1791, the world agreed with Boswell’s estimate. 

The great charm of the book lies in the fact that we are 
perpetually seeming to overhear a large group of eminent 
persons delivering their candid opinions upon each other, 
so that every now and then we find what we had regarded 
as an eternal friendship chequered by an outbreak of 
hostility. This makes for variety and human interest. 
There is something charming about the pugnacity of 
Johnson's friendship with Garrick for instance. Garrick, 
as Reynolds said, was “‘ his own property, and he would 
never suffer anyone to praise or abuse him but himself.” 
Then again there was Mrs. Thrale, who wrote to him from 
Bath to announce that she was going to contract a second 
marriage, with Piozzi, the Italian musician, drawing 
from him a passionate letter in reply. Johnson’s friend- 
ships were apt to be jealous, and few of them were not 
diversified with an occasional squabble. With Sir Joshua 
Reynolds it is true he confessed that quarrel would be 
difficult, but both Sir Joshua and Bishop Percy took 
part in what our Parliamentary reporters of to-day call 
scenes.”’ 

Mr. Robert Lynd has handled his subject with the 
dexterity that we expect from so practised a hand. The 
chapter on ‘‘ Dr. Johnson and Women ”’ presents an aspect 
of the great man’s life that has been less emphasised than 
others. In it Mr. Lynd concludes that Johnson was “ one 
of the most happily married men in literary history ’’— 
which once more is possibly going a little too far. 


E. H. Lacon Watson. 


TWO LOVE POEMS.* 


Here are two books that have this much in common: 
that each is a long and very original poem on the theme of 
love, written in changing metres. But there the resem- 
blance ends. Mrs. Laurence Groom, who has made a 
great advance on her volume of lyrics, ‘‘ The Ship of 
Destiny,’’ is a romantic, while M. Paul Géraldy, whose 
book has enjoyed a big vogue in France and is here pre- 
sented in a free translation by Miss Alice Herbert, is a 


* “The Singing Sword.”” By G. Laurence Groom. §s. 
(Gay & Hancock.)—‘‘ You and Me.”” By Paul Géraldy. 3s. 6d. 
(Philpot.) 
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realist with a touch of cynicism. M. Géraldy is indeed 
characteristically modern, whereas Mrs. Groom revives 
the tradition of Chaucer, with which she has blended a 
note or two of Spenser. The scene of her narrative poem 
is laid in mediaval Rheims. The story itself is very 
simple. Alys, a beautiful girl, is in love with Jean, a 
young sculptor to whom she has sat as model. Jean 
reciprocates her passion, but, being poor and without 
prospects, he hides his emotion under a countenance as 
cold as the stone in which he works. Alys consults an old 
witch, whose recommendations cause the girl to be alone 
one evening in the Cathedral, where she is threatened with 
assault by Louis the Red. After an exciting chase by 
Jean and some of his friends, however, Louis is caught 
and murdered. The action then changes to the bed- 
chamber of Queen Blanche. Alys, as one of her maids, has 
accidentally been a witness of passionate scenes between 
the Queen and Thibault, and, moved by the Queen’s 
sympathy, she unfolds her love for Jean. The Queen 
sends for Jean, and two processions pass through the 
streets of Rheims on the same day; for, simultaneously 
with the funeral of Louis, Alys and Jean are married. 

We have no space for quotation. It must suffice to 
assert the varied excellence of Mrs. Groom’s poem. Its 
rhymed narrative is vigorous and bubbling with life and 
colour, and a number of vivid portraits, such as that of 
the old witch, are admirably sketched in. The love 
scenes, in blank verse of strong yet sensitive fibre, are 
exceptionally daring and intimate without indelicacy ; 
and there is much poignant feeling in the reflective passages 
and incidental lyrics. From the arid atmosphere of too 
much modern verse it is delightful to turn to a volume so 
rich in the unalterably essential elements of poetry. 

M. Géraldy is extremely clever and smart. ‘‘ You and 
Me”’ describes, in a series of monologues, the changing 
moods of a lover. There is, to begin with, ‘‘ the first fine 
careless rapture.’’ Then follow alternate moments of 
ecstasy and despair, of illusion and disillusion; and 
gradually we see love coming down from the clouds and 
settling into a matter of common sense and compromise. 
M. Géraldy and his translator are very resourceful ; there 
is a fitting measure for every fluctuation of the lover's 
emotions ; and each section of the poem has a real sting 
in it: 

‘* Oh, your eternal chirping! Yes, of course 
I love your voice ! 
It’s like a bird’s: I’ve saidso ... 
Like a rill, 
But just this once, dear—could you keep it still ? ”’ 


With such neat pin-pricks does M. Géraldy burst the pretty 
balloon of romantic love. Mr. Bernard Shaw should enjoy 
this book. 

GILBERT THOMAS. 


THREE NOVELS OF DISTINCTION.* 


There are two solid reasons for placing Miss Cather’s 
new work at the head of our little group of novels. Firstly 
it stands there in its own right, and secondly it is not merely 
the best of the trio, but supreme among all the novels of 
the year. 

‘“ Death Comes for the Archbishop”’ is a beautiful 
book, possessing all the qualities for which we seek vainly 
in the vast majority of works in fiction. We feel that Miss 
Cather wrote it in response to an esthetic impulse and, 
disregarding every outside influence, has achieved a mellow 
toned narrative which compares worthily with that of 
‘A Lost Lady,’’ Miss Cather’s previous masterpiece in 
miniature. The title is taken simply from Albrecht 
Diirer’s ‘‘ Dance of Death,’’ and the author has confessed 
that “‘ since I first saw the Puvis de Chavannes frescoes of 
the life of Saint Geneviéve in my student days I have wished 


* “Death Comes for the Archbishop.’’ By Willa Cather. 
7s. 6d. (Heinemann.)—‘ The Defeated.’’ By Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn. 7s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.)—‘‘ November Night.” 
By the author of ‘‘ The House Made With Hands.”’ 7s. 6d. 
(Arrowsmith.) 


that I could try something a little like that in prose ; some- 
thing without accent, with none of the artificial elements 
of composition. .. .” 

The essence of such writing, as the publication of this 
book reminds us, is not to linger on a note, not to exploit 
an incident for all that it contains, but to touch, like a 
master pianist, and pass on. Miss Cather touches, and 
passes on. Here is a passage which illustrates with what 
delicacy and sensitiveness she does so : 


‘At one moment the whole flock of doves caught the light 
in such a way that they all became invisible at once, dissolved 
in light and disappeared as salt dissolves in water. The next 
moment they flashed around, black and silver against the sun. 
They settled upon Magdalena’s arms and shoulders, ate from 
her hand. When she put a crust of bread between her lips, 
two doves hung in the air before her face, stirring their wings 
and pecking at the morsel. A handsome woman she had grown 
to be, with her comely figure and the deep claret colour under 
the golden brown of her cheeks.” 


The mind of the poet who has written the above goes 
wandering over New Mexico as it was in the middle of the 
last century, and recalls Jean Marie Latour in his early 
manhood as a young missionary priest, and so through his 
brave, courteous and yet parched existence in a harsh 
and torrid land to the final scene when as Archbishop he 
lay in the palace at Santa Fé quietly awaiting death. That 
is all the story; but the riches of the work heavily out- 
balance it, and in addition to portraying a saint of wonderful 
nobility, Miss Cather has painted a magnificent canvas 
of legend and history in colours that convey a peculiar 
and quite outmoded (but none the less welcome) sense of 
tranquillity. The mood is plainly the important thing 
that the author has striven for; and the striving has been 
splendidly triumphant. 

Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn too is a novelist with ambitions 
and a definite purpose. ‘‘ Let us recover an epic note,” 
he writes, ‘‘ not by high-flown words or violent actions. 
Only a constant sense of the streaming generations.’’ That 
sense is not only constant; it is complete as long as the 
narrative of the latest descendant of an ancient Jewish 
family continues. Arthur Levy, ‘‘the Defeated,” a 
prosperous and well-liked New York physician and 
psychiatrist, marries a Christian-born wife, and then, 
realising the incompatibility of the union—not so much 
racial as temperamental—he leaves her and the child and 
gives up his excellent career for a Jewish missionary 
journey in the Balkans. 

Those readers who are acquainted with Mr. Lewisohn’s 
autobiographical work, ‘‘ Upstream,”’ will be aware before- 
hand of what austere tone pervades ‘‘ The Defeated.’”’ His 
writing is vivid and picturesque for all that ; and there are 
pages in the book that one remembers with a peculiar awe, 
as though they had flashed with lightning and flame. 

What an urban note ‘“‘ November Night’”’ strikes by 
contrast! Its very subtlety surprises us, following as it 
does upon Mr. Lewisohn’s square and solid analysis. 
The anonymous author of “‘ The House Made With Hands ”’ 
has attempted an apologia that centres in a remarkable 
heroine named Denise, and the apologia is complete. The 
only question the reader will ask at the close is whether 
so much skill in description and characterisation, so much 
good writing, were worth expending on such a trivial 
matter as Denise’s shortcomings. This however is less 
likely to be asked if the reader makes her acquaintance 
before he has encountered Arthur Levy and Jean Marie 
Latour. Tuomas MOouwtt. 


JEAN PAUL MARAT.* 


If it be true that a biographer must either denounce or 
excuse, then Dr. Gottschalk, in his study of Jean Paul 
Marat, must be considered on the side of the apologists, but 
he has at any rate presented a conception of Marat which 
shakes the foundation of the popular idea that he was 
nothing more than a homicidal maniac. 


* Jean Paul Marat.’’ By Louis R. Gottschalk. 12s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 
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Perhaps it is because Marat is shown from a political 
rather than a personal standpoint that the familiar picture 
of a physically repulsive, mentally unbalanced monster is 
partially effaced, to be replaced by the softer lineaments of a 
patriot, prejudiced, exaggerated and ruthless it is true, but 
none the less the “‘ Friend of the People ” he himself ardently 
wished to be. 

According to the author, there is no authentic evidence 
to support the stories commonly circulated that during his 
early career as a doctor in England Marat led a life of crime 
or suffered a term of imprison- 
ment. He returned to France 
in 1777, and though his book, 
“Chains of Slavery,’ had in- 
veighed against the despotism 
of tyrannical kings not fit for 
their position, Marat was at 
this time essentially a mon- 
archist, and it is curious to 
observe the future bloodthirsty 
republican now petitioning for 
a patent of nobility and dis- 
playing a coat-of arms. 

He was not greatly con- 
cerned in the Fall of the 
Bastille, and even when he 
started his famous newspaper, 
the Ami du _  Peuple, in 
September, 1789, he was still 
a liberal monarchist with a 
desire to restrain the king’s 
power. But the result of his 
utterances in the Ami du 
Peuple did not reach his ex- 
pectations and feeling ‘“ that 
nothing could be obtained ex- 
cept by force,’’ he played a 
prominent part in inciting the® 
March to Versailles, headed 
by women crying for bread. 

For his seditious utterances 
and for his invective against 
Necker his arrest was ordered, 
and from this time began the 
long series of forced dis- 
appearances by which he 
evaded imprisonment. To 
them were due much of the 
ill-health of his last years, 
though the author contradicts 
the popular belief that the sewers of Paris were his chief 
hiding place. Now he began to distrust the king, and to 
issue tirades against him, and after the attempted flight of 
the Royal Family he never ceased to demand their trial 
andimprisonment. Not until Louis XVI had been executed 
did he exclaim triumphantly, ‘‘ I believe in the Republic 
at last.” Henceforth he strove with furious urgency and 
purposeful exaggeration to arouse the people to a sense of 
their power. Recklessly he demanded popular executions : 
he has been accused of clamouring for the ridiculous number 
of 273,000 heads. Thencame his complete vindication, and 
triumph over his enemies, when the denunciation of the 
Girondins failed, and the Montagnards carried their leader 
shoulder-high through the streets of Paris. 

Marat was not long in seizing his opportunity for revenge. 
It was largely his influence that brought about the fall of 
the Girondins and the beginning of the Reign of Terror. 
But Marat had reached the zenith of his power ; his physical 
sufferings became so acute that he was obliged to transact 
all his business immersed in the shoe-shaped bath which 
was the only alleviation of his misery. Here Charlotte 
Corday found him when she came from Caen to sacrifice 
herself for her country. Gaining access to him by appealing 
to his interest in the down-trodden, she aimed swiftly and 
surely at the destruction of one whom she regarded as the 
evil genius of France. 

Of Marat’s personality it is somewhat difficult to gain a 


Photo by Lafayette, Dublin, 


whose new book of poems, “ The Tower,” has just been published 
by Messrs. Macmillan. 


clear conception. The detailed description quoted from 
Fabre d’Eglantine seems to show him in an entirely different 
light from that handed down to posterity of a being wholly 
terrifying in his abnormal ugliness, and repulsive in his lack 
of cleanliness. ‘‘ Short of stature, scarcely five feet high— 
he had a large and bony face—the mouth medium-sized, 
and curled at one side by a frequent contraction—the eyes 
of a yellowish-green colour—naturally soft and ever gracious 
with a confident look ’’—this picture scarcely seems to 
accord with that of the fierce ‘‘ sans-culotte,’’ head ban- 
daged, shirt open at the neck, 
and pistol in belt, who burst 
upon the guests of the actor 
Thalma, assembled to do 
honour to the great Dum- 
ouriez. The key to Marat’s 
stormy and changeful existence 
lies in the author’s own com- 
mentary — ‘‘ The essence of 
true greatness—the ability to 
mould events—was not his; 
he was moulded by events.”’ 


E. BROWNING. 


BURLESQUE 
MEMOIRS.* 


Miss Magdalen King-Hall 
achieved a deserved success 
with her merry jest, ‘“‘ The 
Diary of a Young Lady of 
Fashion in the Year 1764-— 
1765’; and she further 
triumphed by imposing on a 
great many reviewers who 
accepted the gay pastiche as 
a genuine relic of the 
eighteenth century. One 
person eminent in another 
sphere (to which he would be 
well advised to return) placed 
the book beside the Diary of 
Pepys, and elsewhere Cleone 
Knox was styled “a second 
Fanny Burney.” Trailing such 
glorious scalps as these, Miss 
King-Hall might well be ex- 
pected to repeat her perform- 
ance. 

But in her new book she has cast aside disguise, and 
comes forward avowedly as the author of a volume of 
burlesque recollections. And this time she has net quite 
brought it off. ‘‘ 1 Think I Remember ”’ is very amusing, 
but the author has made a mistake in over-exaggerating 
the absurdities of her autobiographer. There is a rich 
field in very truth for exposing the follies of many con- 
temporary books of so-called reminiscences (with their 
trivial details, absurd reflections, and quoting of dull 
letters from royal personages and celebrities): but, as I 
have said, Miss King-Hall has gone astray in making her 
dull snobiographer, Sir Wickham Woolicomb, an ex- 
travagant figure of farce, for he would have been far more 
amusing if touched with quiet humour and matter-of-fact 
detail. His humour, too, is at times cheap, as when 
speaking of his mother he says she ‘‘ found time to have 
twelve children, so my readers will realise that she was a 
woman of tireless energy.” 

Far better is the chapter on Sir Wickham’s military 
experiences and his brother officers, and that relating 
‘“‘ Those Tumultuous Years’’ of the War, the latter most 
excellently exhibiting the futile activities of elderly and 
useless bores who invariably offer criticism and noise in 


Mr. W. B. Yeats, 


* “TI Think I Remember.” Being the Random Recollections 
of Sir Wickham Woolicomb, An Ordinary English Snob and 
Gentleman. By Magdalen King-Hall (Cleone Knox). 7s. 6d. 
net. (Thornton Butterworth.) 
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times of national stress. Miss King-Hall should write a 
novel on this subject, for here she truly pins the aged and 
tiresome insect down. 


S. M. EL Is. 


ROBES OF THESPIS.* 


There seems no limit to what the benevolent wealthy 
are willing to do nowadays to help young painters. If 
this flood of philanthropy continues to flow in one direc- 
tion we may expect before long a chorus of indignant 
inquiry as to why painters should be so pampered and 
why more is not done to help the still poorer (and possibly 
even more deserving) young writers, young musicians, 
young actors and actresses. But for the moment all these 
can go hang: the painters are the people who matter, 
and while Sir Joseph Duveen is giving them every oppor- 
tunity, without any cost to themselves, to display their 
wares at home and abroad, Mr. Rupert Mason has gone 
to immense expense in producing a stately volume with 
innumerable colour-plates to show the world what the 
young British artist can do in the way of designing 
costumes. 

True, as a bait to the purchaser Mr. Max Beerbohm 
has been persuaded to contribute a witty essay and two 
characteristic water-colours in which he depicts certain 
famous painters in the mouldy garments they really wear, 
and secondly in the glad apparel which would be more in 
keeping with the romance of their art. Also Sir Barry 
Jackson, Mr. Nigel Playfair and others contribute helpful 
articles to swell the text, while even the illustrations 
include drawings by such acknowledged masters of stage 
design as Gordon Craig, the later Lovat Fraser, William 
Nicholson, Albert Rutherston, Charles Ricketts, Edmund 
Dulac, and Tom Heselwood, a noted authority on historical 
costume, as well as the editors. 

But all these are make-weights, side-shows, as it were, 
to the main purpose of revealing the talent of the younger 
generation. And an abundance of talent there really is. 
For instance, Paul Rotha, Reginald Brill, Philippa Gee, 
Dora Zinkeisen, Elspeth Anne Little, Gladys Spencer 
Curlipg and D. W. Dring—these are only a few of the 
many clever yorng people who display their skill and 
fancy in sartorial line and colour. 

It seems wonderful to the uninitiated that so much 
talent should exist in our midst, but the book is not nearly 
big enough to do full justice to juvenile invention in the 
matter of clothes. 

London is full of art schools, and the art schools are full 
of students, most of whom are perfectly capable of inventing 
a fancy-dress for themselves. Nay, more, they do it, and 
on every opportunity, as we may see, not only at the 
annual festival of the Chelsea Arts Club but at the balls of 
the Slade, Heatherley’s and half a dozen other art schools. 
Indeed there is so much of this costume designing among 
art students, and so much of it is extraordinarily good, that 
the reasonable man begins to think that what can be done 
by so vast a body of young people cannot, after all, be so 
very difficult. 

The reasonable man is perfectly right. 

Mr. Rupert Mason means well, but he has begun at the 
wrong end. He has got hold of the wrong end of the 
theatrical cue. What is difficult in stage-design is not 
costume but setting. What theatrical managers are look- 
ing out for is, not bright-eyed young people who have an 
idea for a fancy-dress, but artists who can devise an 
efficient, practical and economic, as well as a decorative, 
stage set. 

Mr. Gordon Craig’s designs for the theatre are eminently 
artistic. Granted, but they are also practical, efficient 
and economical. And was it not the supreme triumph of 
Lovat Fraser’s ‘“‘ Beggar’s Opera’’ set that it was, not 
only decorative and good to look at, but miraculously 
simple and economical, a set which with a minimum of 
change could be made to represent half a dozen kinds of 


* “ Robes of Thespis.’’ Edited for Rupert Mason by George 
Sheringham and R. Boyd Morrison. £8 8s. (Benn.) 


interiors and an exterior as well? However charming 
some of the costumes may be in ‘‘ Robes of Thespis ”’ it 
is unlikely that any business man will risk commissioning 
an artist untried in the major art of scenery because of 
his success in the minor art of costume. 

There is a great difference between costume balls and 
practical stage-craft, and though it goes against the grain 
to be churlish towards good intentions, it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether success in the first direction affords any 
criterion for gauging the possibility of success in the second. 


FRANK RUTTER. 


ARISTOPHANES IN ENGLISH.* 


Fuller, of the ‘‘ Worthies,’’ called Philemon Holland the 
“‘ translator-general of his age.’’ Dr. Arthur Way has at 
least as good a claim to the title. To have put into English 
the two outstanding epics of the Middle Ages, the ‘‘ Nibe- 
lungenlied ’’ and the ‘‘ Chanson Roland,’”’ would be an 
achievement to satisfy most men, but that is a mere side- 
product of an industry which has accounted for nearly all 


‘the greater Greek and Latin poets and several of the 


minor ones. Time and again have Dr. Way’s versions 
been hailed as unrivalled. He has a real poetic gift, yet 
takes few poetic licences, sticking close to the letter of his 
text and far closer to its spirit than, for instance, Dr. 
Gilbert Murray. 

In the case of Aristophanes he has some formidable 
competitors. But the most inspired of them, John Hook- 
ham Frere, only translated four plays, and made no pretence 
to exactitude. Hitherto Benjamin Bickley Rogers’s has 
been the best complete version, and it is probably a matter 
of taste whether his or Dr. Way’s will be the more liked. 
Both are spirited and both are scholarly. The new trans- 
lator has however certain advantages over the older. One 
of these is, so to speak, mechanical, and could and probably 
will be remedied. At present Rogers’s renderings can only 
be had in conjunction with the Greek text and an elaborate 
apparatus of criticism, which are superfluous, if not an 
annoyance, to the reader who has no Greek; while Dr. 
Way’s stand alone, except for just so much information 
about the poet, his times and environment, and the circum- 
stances which provoked each play, as is necessary to their 
right understanding. His introduction, it may here be 
said, is an admirably illuminating essay. 

His second advantage is more fundamental. Rogers, 
though he died only a few years ago, and at his death had 
but just finished his self-imposed task, was a Victorian. 
His earliest volume was published back in the fiftiés. And 
he took the Victorian view of what it is permissible to 
put into English print. But as Dr. Way, writing for a less 
squeamish generation, says, ‘if you bowdlerise Aristo- 
phanes, you bowdlerise all the Athenians, cultured and 
uncultured (and, we might add, the élite of all Greece), and 
leave out one side, the unpuritanical, of their character.” 
Aristophanes was no more an obscene writer than Chaucer 
and Shakespeare were (perhaps less so, for they knew that 
they were being obscene), but he wrote in the spirit of a 
people among whom prudery was an unborn virtue. His 
frequent, frank and flippant references to the functions of 
sex were of the very texture of his plays, and to expunge 
them is to be an unfaithful translator. Dr. Way has not 
seen good to follow this view to its logical and literal con- 
clusion. His book is for general circulation, not for the 
privileged few whose pockets make them free of the litera- 
ture which booksellers call curious.’”’ But has 
endeavoured to make such a translation ‘‘ that, while the 
(incorruptible) scholar has the stern satisfaction of finding 
that nothing has been shirked, the reader who does not 
know the Greek may pass unsuspectingly over not a 
few unsavoury spots.’’ He has followed this ingenious 
plan with remarkable success. ‘‘ Not,’’ as he adds, “ that 
his utmost endeavours can make his author suitable for 
reading (aloud) in a ladies’ school.”’ 


* “ Aristophanes in English Verse.’’ Vol. I. By Arthur S. 
Way. tos. 6d. (Macmillan.) 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S SPRING BOOKS 


New 7/6 Novels 
DEBONAIR. By G. B. STERN 


“‘Debonair’’ is the story of Persephone, relived and retold in modern surroundings. Loveday, the irre- 
sponsible, fascinating heroine, is like that creature of Spring, who runs riot among the daffodils and bluebells 
of life, only too often to fall into the hands of Pluto, the King of Darkness, and to suffer exile for a while 
from her Mother Demeter and all the joys of natural freedom. But Spring returns to the world, and love 
and happiness to the heart of Loveday. How the seasons complete themselves for her perfection, G. B. Stern 
tells with all her accustomed charm, sympathy and insight. 


YOUTH RIDES OUT. By BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR 


ALEC WAUGH “ Youth Rides Out” is an off-shoot of ‘‘ Three Wives,’’ and yet in itself a complete story. It relates the 

youth and early marriage of Lindsay Bordon, one of the lesser developed characters of that book, to Camilla 
Neale, the spoiled and lovely daughter of wealthy parents. The first part of the book is the history of this 
youthful alliance ; the second an account of Lindsay’s meeting with Tony Warren, one of the “‘ three wives,” 
of the growth of love between them and of their decision to throw in their lot together. In ‘‘ Three Wives,”’ 
Tony’s relationship was a thing talked-of by herself, her husband, her sister. Lindsay himself comes into 
the book only twice. In‘ Youth Rides Out,”’ the story is Lindsay’s. It is an attempt to fill in the outlined 
sketch of him in ‘‘ Three Wives,’ and to show Tony and her feelings for Lindsay from a more personal angle. 
Stella, Val and Mickey and, of course, Theodore Warren, Tony’s husband, also move through the later pages 
of the book. 


THE LAST CHUKKA. By ALEC WAUGH 


Not only in England but also in America, Mr. Alec Waugh is now one of the most sought-after of modern 
short story writers, and there are few Englishmen who have mastered so thoroughly that most difficult and 
fascinating of arts, the technique of the short story. ‘‘ The Last Chukka” is his first collection of stories 
for seven yeais, and is, in the main, the harvest of the last thirty months, during the majority of which he 
has been travelling through the far places of the world: Egypt, Siam, the Pacific Islands. The subject 
matter of his book is as varied as have been his experiences during the months when he was writing it. 


GEMEL IN LONDON. By JAMES AGATE 


This novel is a tale of Scots virtue and London vice, and what happens when the two meet. There is no 
mention of cocktails, yard-long cigarette-holders and bobbed hair. Indeed this book is fully described 
when one says that fervents of the novels of Mr. Michael Arlen and the drama of Mr. Noel Coward, 
Mr. Frederick Lonsdale, and Lord Lathom will not have the vaguest notion as to what ‘“‘ Gemel in London ” 
is about. It contains a love-story which, though Scots, is not mawkish. The kail-yard is not mentioned ; 
and the English reader agog for present-day actuality will be comforted to know that the action takes place 
within a quarter-mile radius of the charming spot formerly graced by the statue of Eros. 


GAY’S. By RUTH BROCKINGTON 


Ruth Brockington’s new novel is on a larger scale, and of a far finer quality than anything she has 
yet attempted. It justifies all the hopes of those who acclaimed the fresh promise and sincere humanity 
of her first two stories. It is a novel of the aftermath of war, as it affects a little group of people who have 
suffered bitterly from the conflict ; and in particular it traces the spiritual pilgrimage of Jocelyn, a young 
war widow, out of the darkness of despair into the light of faith and resignation. Jocelyn is a most beautiful 
character, a woman who will win all hearts. 


WILD, WILD HEART. By ROSEMARY REES 


Miss Rosemary Rees owes her wide popularity, both in Great Britain and the Colonies, to her splendid sense 
of the open air life, her understanding of the manly types of manhood and of lovable and unaffected woman- 
hood. She sets the scene of her love stories among natural surroundings where the promptings of the heart 
are not checked by convention and pretence. Her men are true men, and her women true women. ‘ Wild, 
Wild Heart ”’ is typical of her fresh, invigorating outlook. 


THE SLEEPING SWORD. By BARBARA GOOLDEN 


‘“‘ A vivid little drama cf modern life in London. . . . The novel is a powerful and complete piece of work.” 
—Truth. ‘ This is an extremely clever study of post-war London life amid Bohemian circles . . . a real 
slice of life and very well written, and it ought to add considerably to Miss Goolden’s reputation.’’—Daily 
Mail. ‘* Really admirable characterisation.’’—Guardian. “ It is a touching and amusing and gallant story, 
this.’’—Spectator 


TRESPASSERS IN PARADISE. By BLANCHE WINDER 


It may interest the curious to speculate as to the identity of this writer with a novelist who was very well 
known at the libraries about twenty years ago. The name under which the author writes at present is her 
actual name ; but years ago she enjoyed a career of great success under a pseudonym. After a period of 
inaction, she now returns to the world of fiction with a fine, full-length novel of modern life, packed with 
character and incident. Who, we wonder, will be the first reader to trace her earlier work ? 


BALLYHOO! By BETH BROWN 


The author of this book is one of those writers who believes in getting her experience at first hand. The 
story deals with life in a travelling circus and cabaret, and in order to know just what that sort of life means, 
the author herself enlisted in a dancing troupe without revealing her identity. The result is a highly exciting 
story with many lurid adventures. 


POT HOLES. By ELIZABETH CHARLOTTE WEBSTER 


This is a novel of the great diamond rush which took place at Grasfontein in the Transvaal in March, 1927. 
This rush was claimed by those who witnessed it as the biggest spectacle of its kind in history, and it makes 
the material for an enthralling story of a young man’s adventures among a hard-bitten gang of old diggers, 
and the strange underworld of women which flocks to the diamond field in search of a fortune. 


KISS PROOF. By MARGOT NEVILLE 


This is a merry comedy of errors, verging perhaps upon the domain of farce. But whichever it is, comedy 
or farce, it is full of laughter. It tells how a young bride and bridegroom, alike freshly innocent of evil, 
get separately involved in a whirl of compromising situations, and come near to wrecking their happiness 
in a fog of suspicion. 


ROSEMARY REES 


General Literature 


Chapman & Hall have the following books in active preparation for publication this Spring: 
GAME BIRDS, by Doucias Dewar, with woodcuts by,Er1c DaGLIsH, 42s. net; large 
paper edition, limited to 50 copies, 105s. net. SALAMMBO, by GusTAVE FLAUBERT, illus- 

s trated and decorated by MAHLON BLAINE, 21s. net. TEN—AND OUT, the complete story 
, of the Prize Ring in America, by ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, with a Foreword by GENE TUNNEY, 
16s.net. BIRDS AND BEASTS OF THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, by Norman DouG tas, 
. 1 7s. 6d. net. UNDER THE SOUTH, a Polynesian romance by JAMES NoRMAN HALL, I5s. 
, Te ;° net. ETAH AND BEYOND: OR LIFE WITHIN TWELVE DEGREES OF THE 
POLE, by CoMMANDER DoNnaLD BAXTER MACMILLAN, 21s. net. CARICATURE, by C. R. 
ASHBEE, 21s. net. A series of SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ITALIAN ROMANCES (limited 
editions), edited by Er1c Sutton and PRorEssoR CAMILLO PELLIZI, 21s. net per volume. 


Complete Spring List free on application 
a CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 11, Henrietta Street, LONDON, W.C.2 
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The supreme test of the translator of 
Aristophanes is the choruses, for, as 
Swinburne superlatively put it, in his 
‘incomparable genius the highest 
qualities of Rabelais were fused and 
harmonised with the supremest gifts of 
Shelley.’”’ A short passage from one in 
the ‘‘ Clouds ”’ will show that Dr. Way 
is as equal as any man may reasonably 
be expected to be to getting their quality 
into English : 


“Phoebus, my King, be near me now, 
Delian dweller on Cynthus’ brow, 
The crag that skyward its horn 
doth fling ! 


Queen, Dweller ‘mid Ephesus’ gold, Photo by Raphael. Mr, Godfrey Winn. 


Author of ‘* Dreams Fade,” published by 
Messrs. Duckworth. 


come thou 
Whom Lydian maidens adoring 
sing ! 

Athena, Goddess of this land only, 
Come, Aegis-wafted, our walls who keepest ! 

Come, thou who o’er heights of Parnassus lonely, 
Amidst of thy Delphian bacchanals leapest, 
And with pine-brands bright through the revel sweepest, 
Bacchus, while dances around thee swing!” 


Altogether Dr. Way’s ‘Aristophanes ’’ may be recommended 
as a very faithful and very readable rendering of the sense 
and savour of one of the greatest of comic poets. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


ENGLISH LETTER WRITERS.* 


The essential quality of course that distinguishes a letter 
from an essay is due to the fact of its being addressed 
to a single reader, and probably to a reader with some 
predisposition of sympathy for the writer. It has not 
to force itself upon the attention ; if its aim is to amuse, 
it has to appeal only to one temper of humour, if to inform 
or persuade to but one intelligence. Letters may thus be 
of interest to others besides those to whom they are 
originally addressed, for the insight they afford into the 
characters and tastes of the persons involved in the 
correspondence, besides for the facts contained in them 
which are likely to be of a sort usually suppressed in 
published statements. 

It is not clear what precisely is the purpose achieved by 
an anthology of letters covering four centuries, all or 
nearly all of which have already been published in one 
form or another. They can hardly be supposed to eluci- 
date any obscure points of history or biography. The 
only use surely of an anthology at all is to save the reader 
the exertion of hunting out his favourite compositions 
from large editions ? It must be a book of the sort of 
letters he finds delight in rereading or might overlook. 
But this confessedly is not the intention with which Mr. 
Brimley Johnson has collected this anthology. Its aim, 
he says, “‘ is not so much to present single letters of peculiar 
charm, as by a representative selection to demonstrate 
the function of letter writing as a mirror 
of contemporary life and thought,” a 
function which is by no means peculiar 
or even essential to the letter. How- 
ever that is Mr. Johnson’s aim, and to 
accomplish it he has chosen one or two 
letters by each of a number of prominent 
men and women over his long period. 
He has not taken his obligations as 
editor as involving more than the mere 
selection and an introduction. Again 
and again the reader is confronted by - 
letters, without any sort of explanatory 
note, plunging him into intricate tran- 
sactions of which he cannot be pre- 
sumed to have any knowledge, and 

* “English Letter Writers.’’ Selected 


with an Introduction by R. Brimley John- 
son. 7s. 6d. (Gerald Howe.) 


Ray Strachey 
(Mrs, Oliver Strachey), * ‘Sundry Great Gentlemen: Some 


whose successful novel, “ Shaken by the Wind,” Essays in Historical Biography.’’ By 
is published by Messrs. Faber & Gwyer. 


iy FEE speaking intimately of people to whom 

; he is given no clue of reference, and 
containing allusions to previous corre- 
spondence of which there is no hint. 
The letters on page 152 from Garrick to 
Foote, and on page 283 from Keats to 
John Reynolds, for instance, are barely 
intelligible without some indication of 
what has preceded them. Of the letters 
that stand comfortably by themselves, 
there is of course Johnson’s to Lord 
Chesterfield, some of the less amusing of 
Chesterfield’s to his son, some of Horace 
Walpole’s. But surely in a_ book 
designed to be ‘“‘a mirror of con- 
temporary life’’ we might have hoped 
for some less famous company? So 
many families retain bureaux full of 
correspondence redolent of their time. But Mr. Johnson 
has made no adventures or discoveries. When by the 
way will Ruskin be recognised as one of the most delicate 
and eloquent letter writers in the language ? 


EVELYN WAUGH. 


SUNDRY GREAT GENTLEMEN.* 


Miss Marjorie Bowen has a zest for the romance of 
history which is confined to no single age and to no one 
country. In this gallery of kings and generals the portraits 
include Frederic II of Hohenstaufen (1194-1250), Louis XII 
of France (1462-1515), Gustavus Adolphus II of Sweden 
(1594-1632), Carlos II of Spain (1661-1700), Each 
chapter ends with a bibliography. As in her last book, 
The Netherlands Display’d,”’ to which this new volume 
is companion both in size and interest, Miss Bowen has 
acquainted herself with the history of her period and has 
read through a mass of literature before she set pen to 
paper. 

The book, then, rests upon a firm foundation of know- 
ledge. Yet the author’s method is not that of the historian. 
The marshalling of facts is not an end in itself. She is 
concerned with what, as a writer of successful historical 
romances, she must be primarily concerned—with telling 
a story. Her people must at all costs be made to come 
alive. How they looked, what they said, become as 
important as what they did. 

Characteristic of her methods is the chapter on Louis 
d’Orléans, afterwards King of France. We are given a 
picture of Louis in boyhood, gay, handsome, quick-witted ; 
under his tutor, Guillaume Piot, attaining proficiency in 
all knightly exercises. At the age of fourteen a marriage 
was forced upon him, for political reasons, with the 
daughter of the king of France. Jeanne de France was 
deformed, sickly and ugly. Louis resented the union, but 
had neither the power nor the courage openly to refuse. 
In September, 1476, the religious ceremony took place in 
the Chateau of Montrichard. The Bishop hurried away, 
ashamed of his work, and during the 
blessing the bridegroom sobbed. The 
chapter proceeds with the events which 
culminated in the accession of Louis to 
the throne, with the divorce he at once 
obtained from Jeanne, with his marriage 
to the heiress, Anne of Brittany. 

Miss Bowen has an artist’s eye for 
colour and movement. Of these her 
pages arefull. She is fond of adjectives 
and of accumulating statements, where 
each succeeding verb is a verb of action. 
Take as typical the scene where Dom 
Sebastiao of Portugal is leading an 
attack against the Moors. ‘“ He 
snatched the crucifix from the tent pole, 


Marjorie Bowen. 15s. (Bodley Head.) 
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rushed out into the brazen sunshine and sprang on to the 
saddle of the great black horse his pages had held in 
readiness since dawn.’ The Ave Maria was rung. “ The 
king resigned the Cross to the friar and bowed himself to 
his horse’s mane, the gold circle round his helmet and his 
huge plumes alike brilliant in the ruthless glare of the 
sun that blazed on the praying army.” 

Imaginative biography has its perils as well as its 
splendid moments. And the two are seldom far apart. 
Miss Bowen carries off her descriptions better than most 
writers in this class, and these half-dozen sketches are to 
be commended for the light they throw upon men and 
events for the most part unfamiliar to English readers. 


M. A. SUTHERLAND. 


CURSORY RHYMES.* 


Many of Mr. Wolfe’s ‘‘ Cursory Rhymes ”’ would seem at 
first glance the very thing that children would spon- 
taneously enjoy—children both old and young in years. 
He is a very deft poet, and without a great deal of genuine 
humour himself he can invoke the sense of humour in 
others when he writes wittily in trifles like this : 


“The doctors are a frightful race. 
I can’t see how they have the face 
to go on practising their base 
profession ; but in any case 
I mean to put them in their place.” 


In those five lines are skilfully parodied both a way of 
talking and a way of writing. The second of the ‘“‘ Poems 
Against Doctors ’’—‘‘ Their Avarice ’’—begins : 


‘*The doctor lives by chicken-pox, 
by measles, and by mumps. 
He keeps a microbe in a box 

and cheers him when he jumps 


“at unsuspecting children, who 

have two important nurses ; 
but if it bounds where less than two 

are kept, he simply curses.” 


And it is obvious that Mr. Wolfe’s funniness is a kind of 
pastiche, a mixing of various kinds of nursery rhymes and 
nonsense verse which lacks the inner artistic sincerity that 
might carry us with the poet even when the fun is rather 
thin. All the very light pieces in this volume suffer from 
some kind of radical lack of unity or by sudden reminders 
of poets like Blake and Walter de la Mare, who have done 
such things without being insignificant. ‘‘ The Sick Child 
in Kensington,” for instance, is nearly a most charming 
poem, but it reads as if Mr. Wolfe were echoing Blake’s 
manner without his substance. It is especially noticeable 
how often he echoes Mr. de la Mare, and I feel that this 
is because Mr. Wolfe’s own peculiar genius is for a fine 
tenderness of thought which needs brooding over, and all 
the subtlety of expression which he can command. When 
I reviewed Mr. Wolfe’s very promising volume, ‘“‘ To the 
Unknown Goddess,” I ventured to notice the pleasing 
De la Mareish strain in his music, and also observed that 
he pursued beautiful thoughts with the ardour Keats 
spent in pursuing beautiful imagery. The poem which 
is as good as any in ‘“‘ Cursory Rhymes ”’ is the Invocation 
For my Daughter Ann ”’: 


‘‘ Children, there is a lady, who 
is younger far than all of you, 
who played your games, before you played them, 
with Cain and Abel, when they made them, 
and who will play them to the end 
with the last child, and his last friend. 
You do not know her name, nor will, 
but you may hear, when all is still, 
between the trample of this verse, 
a quiet footstep that is hers.” 


This is good ; but Mr. Wolfe has done better. 
R. L. 
* “Cursory Rhymes.” By Humbert Wolfe. 6s.  (Benn.) 


&) CASSELL’S 


THE SEAFARERS’ LIBRARY 


This new series of reprints of famous voyages and cruises has had 
a very enthusiastic reception from the public and the press. As 
Public Opinion says, ‘‘ Other volumes in this series will be awaited 
with keen interest.”’ Edited by G. E. Manwaring, F.R.Hist.S. 


A CRUISING VOYAGE Vol. 1 
ROUND THE WORLD 


‘* A delightful book—one of the most famous and interesting 
records of adventure at sea.”"—Daily Mail. ‘“‘ A great treat 
for sea lovers.’’—Datly Sketch. Illustrated. 12/6 net 


VOYAGES AND CRUISES OF voi. 2 
COMMODORE WALKER Ready March 29th 


Walker was the most famous of the privateers. He sailed 
up the Baltic, was imprisoned in France, cruised off Carolina 
and lay in wait for the enemy vessels. He gives a lively 
description of his adventures. 10/6 net 


ROMANTIC LONDON _ By Ralph Nevill 
A fascinating and amusing record of the frivolities, follies 
and fashions of bygone Londoners. It describes the 


private lives of men and women of all kinds with charm 
and frankness. 12/6 net 


NEW 7/6 NOVELS 
JOHNSTON McCULLEY 17° Crimson Clown 


Again 
More thrilling than ever are the adventures of that genial 
crook, Delton Prouse. Ready March rst 


JOAN SUTHERLAND The Danger Line 
Colonel Peter Fenwick, involved in a divorce suit, is finally 
proved innocent and finds happiness with the woman he 
loves. Ready March rst. 3/6 net 


IRENE STILES The Kopper Kettle 
The love story of Blaize and Pauline, moving amongst gay 
art students and stage folk, makes absorbing reading. 

Ready March 8th 


HERMAN LANDON The Picaroon Does Justice 
The elusive picaroon, pursued -by his enemy, Detective 
Summers, continues his surprising and thrilling escapades. 

Ready March 15th 

WILL SCOTT Shadows Ready March r5th 
Disher, the famous detective, reappears to solve the mystery 
that threatens the love of two young people. 


KATHARINE BRUSH Glitter 


Jock Hamill suddenly faces life’s real problem—love, to find 
what he thought vital was only glitter. Ready March 22nd 


OLIVE WADSLEY First Love 


Robin Waine’s mad first love for selfish Lila Greville, and 
the price he paid, makes a passionate and thrilling story. 


Ready March 22nd. 3/6 net 
F. E. BAILY Golden Vanity 


To choose one of three men, a financier, a duke, or a poet, 
was Cynthia Grey’s dilemma. Ready March 29th 


ERNEST RAYMOND The Old Tree Blossomed 


A London clerk escapes the fetters of his dull existence 
and finds romance in danger and self-abnegation. 


EDWARD ALBERT Man’s Chief End 


‘* Impresses us with its force and its truth to life.””— 
Edinburgh Evening News 


ALICE MASSIE_ The Blessed Roof-Tree 


The. gates of romance opened for Maggie Windram, but 
self-sacrifice for her home brings its triumphant reward. 


THOMAS BURKE East of Mansion House 


‘‘Each one a masterpiece.’’—Daily Sketch 


E. LASCELLES FORESTER ’Ware Wolf! 


“‘This most fascinating of books.’’—Yorkshire Telegraph 


MILLIE BIRD VANDEBURG The Clean Hand 


A skilfully written mystery story with much originality of 
plot, humour and adventure. 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH Iron and Smoke 


Touching and eloquent.”—Punch. ‘‘ Unusually interest- 
ing.”"—Manchester Guardian. ‘‘ Absorbing.’’—Sketch 


ARNOLD BENNETT The Strange Vanguard 


‘Bubbles over with life.’—Spectator. Delightful.””— 
Punch. ‘“‘ Magnificently ridiculous.’’—Times Lit. Supp. 
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MEN, WOMEN AND LIFE. 


The same wild, bleak, haunted moors which nourished 
the genius of the Brontés belong by the same right to 
Halliwell Sutcliffe, and once more he has made them 
uniquely his own in this stirring story of savage hatred, 
intrigue and revenge, softened with friendship and a tardy 
and chequered but delightful romance.! Mr. Sutcliffe is 
a master of balance, for though the grim, eerie strength of 
the moors, the heavy snows and still more potent evil, the 
grey mists which hold the country-side as in a vice, are 
never far out of sight, the living, vigorous interest with 
which he manages to invest his people always prevents 
these from intruding too prominently. The kiln belonging 
to the infamous and hated family of Dantry is the centre 
of the mystery which permeates the book, against which 
Anthony Graeme vengefully spends his strength, and in his 
ardour runs perilously near to missing the most beautiful 
thing life holds for him. All the vitality of personal 
experience is here and one feels instinctively a kinship with 
these people and their varied fortunes. 

This same kinship is equally felt with the people Mr. 
Fletcher has gathered together in ‘‘ The Pinfold.’ Just 
as straying animals are taken up and locked in the pinfold, 
until ransomed by their owners, so the life of the cottagers 
of Scarthington, on a larger scale, is caught up in the 
meshes of fate and imprisoned until the full price is paid. 
The delicate grading between Up-Town and Down-Town 
folk, and intimate glimpses of the latter in particular, are 
full of charm, but none more so than are the pictures of 
Keziah Lambert on Tuesdays, when washing day is 
attended with an almost religious ceremonial, crowned 
with hot muffins for tea, and spiced with real neighbourly 
gossip. Sinister design and tragedy lurk under the cloak 
of religion, but meet with due reward. 

‘* Rebellion ’’? is the story of Jacqueline Burrell, a high- 
spirited, lovable girl whose whole life is one struggle against 
the domination of a tyrannical father. A slave to the 
traditions of his family, he has allowed these to get an 
almost rabid hold on him, his worship too of his mother 
savours of the fanatical. It is against this that Jacqueline, 
with all her healthy vigour and enthusiasm, is determined 
to hold her own at all costs, urged by the utter subjection 
of her delicate, clinging mother. She and her father prove 
of equally strong mettle, and with a rare delicacy the 
struggle goes hand in hand with a love which is strong but 
not sufficient to break down the vast difference in their 
mental attitudes. Simon, the old darkey coachman, 
connected with several generations of the family, is a vivid 
link in the chain of circumstances by which Jacqueline 
eventually undermines her father’s family pride. Though 
they remain estranged, a little strategy gives her romance 
a happy fulfilment, and a ray of hope is glimpsed ahead. 
The whole story pulsates with poignancy, tenderness and 
charm. 

The next two stories cannot claim any manner of kinship, 
either with each other or the foregoing three. In ‘‘ Terence 
In Love ’’4 Mr. Meyer.tein gives a further study of Terence 
Duke, the somewhat phlegmatic, coolly calculating hero 
of ‘‘ The Pleasure Lover.’ It is the same Terence, with 
the same criminal possibilities and lethargic tendencies 
peeping out, but under the softening influence of love he 
gains unlooked-for qualities and capacity for enthusiasm. 
The author’s abrupt manner of writing will be a matter of 
personal taste, for some, and for the most discerning it 
will carry provocativeness, and they will look for the 
further progress of this original young man. 

The title of ‘‘ Where’s Emily ’’® echoes right through this 
book, which we cannot help feeling would be greatly 
improved by condensation. Emily disappears as if by 
magic, on the eve of her wedding, and only appears wide- 
eyed and staring vacantly, near the end of the story. In 


1“ The Kiln.” By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 7s. 6d. (John 
Long.)—* ‘“‘ The Pinfold.”” By J. S. Fletcher. 7s. 6d. (John 
Long.)—* ‘‘ Rebellion.”” By Mateel Howe Farnham. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)—‘* ‘‘ Terence in Love.”” By E. H. W. 
Meyerstein. 7s. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.)—-* ‘‘ Where’s Emily ? ” 
By Carolyn Wells. 7s. 6d. (Lippincott.) 


the meantime, the famous detective, Fleming Stone, has 
been called in, and though all tangles are eventually 
unravelled and the loose ends gathered together, there is 
so much inconsequent chatter that the whole thing hovers 
continually between a farce and a tragedy, almost to the 
point of irritation. Few readers however, we think, will 
guess the final solution. LO. 


SCHNITZLER AND SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM.* 


A girl is dying in a hospital ward, but so far is she from 
realising the imminence of her end that she imagines she 
is recovering. A priest comes to prepare her soul for 
death and is refused admission by the head physician, 
who knows that the shock of hearing the truth would 
precipitate the girl’s death. She dies without the ‘“‘ consola- 
tion of religion.’’ A scandal is created. The doctor is 
a Jew, and intrigues, political and religious, bring about 
his imprisonment on a charge of “‘ sacrilege.’”” The theme, 
it will be seen, is not unlike that of Ibsen’s ‘‘ Enemy of the 
People,’”’ but it is treated with less apparent seriousness 
and many more words than Ibsen employed. Clearly, 
when he wrote this play some sixteen years ago, Dr. 
Schnitzler felt very keenly that the Jews in Austria 
suffered from persecution and,. although the play is not 
without humour, it is a sort of propagandist fervour which 
comes through most vividly. The problem is one which 
has very little actuality in England, and it is scarcely 
surprising that although the play has been given with 
success in Germany, Austria, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and Hungary, it has never been accorded a produc- 
tion either in England or America. The incident from 
which the drama springs is not one which is likely often 
to be paralleled, and this inevitably deprives the work of 
universal interest; but any play by Schnitzler is worth 
reading, and it is good to have “ Dr. Bernhardi ”’ in English. 
The translator sometimes sacrifices the spirit to the letter. 
When she puts these words into Bernhardi’s mouth : 


“‘I think, your Reverence, it would be no good, I might even 
say, no God-given deed, to waken her from this last dream,” 


she is doing less than justice to Schnitzler’s gift for dramatic 
dialogue. 

This stiffness of dialogue came with a shock after having 
read the neat and economical dialogue of Mr. Somerset 
Maugham. Mr. Maugham has no axe to grind, beyond a 
desire to show a certain section of society its own image, 
and he has never shown more complete mastery of his 
medium than in ‘‘ The Constant Wife.’ He is quite 
detached from his characters and does not sit in judgment 
on them. They are for the most part a poor lot, cynically 
amoral, entirely selfish, but rather generously endowed with 
wit. So apt and direct is Mr. Maugham’s dialogue, how- 
ever, sO unswervingly does he pursue the course he has 
planned, that you are carried from scene to scene without 
pausing to consider whether the situation is credible or 
the characters convincing. You will probably forget ‘‘ The 
Constant Wife’’ within a month of reading it, but the 
reading will have given you pleasure, whereas ‘‘ Professor 
Bernhardi,”’ in spite of the awkwardness of the translation, 
will leave an enduring impression. 

HERMON OULD. 


THE FUTURE AND SIR PHILIP GIBBS.+ 


If Sir Philip Gibbs had set out deliberately to horrify 
us by painting the future in as lurid colours as possible, 
he could not well have given us a more sinister looking 
picture. To close the book and to realise that one is still 


* “Professor Bernhardi.’’ A Comedy in Five Acts. By 
Arthur Schnitzler. 6s. (Faber & Gwyer.)—‘‘ The Constant 
Wife.”” A Comedy in Three Acts. By W. Somerset Maugham. 
Ss. (Heinemann.) 


t ‘The Day After To-morrow.” By Sir Philip Gibbs. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
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in 1928 is to awaken, rather bewildered, but truly thankful, 
from a horrible nightmare. Sir Philip confesses, as he 
nears the close of his prophecies, that it all reads like 
undiluted pessimism. It does, but worse still we are 
forced to admit that he has reason on his side and that he 
is looking facts very straight in the face and setting down 
his conception of them as truthfully as possible in the 
circumstances. But the circumstances are themselves 
unusual. More deep-rooted changes in social life have 
taken place during the last century than in almost six 
thousand years of previous history. We are so close to 
these changes that they overpower us and either paralyse 
thought or set it flying off at a tangent. Even to the 
man in the street the immediate future seems pregnant 
with yet greater changes and possibilities. The aeroplane 
and wireless for communication have practically annihilated 
space. In Queensland, we are told, an old man of seventy 
flew 1,200 miles in one day to inspect his herds, whereas 
previously it had taken him six weeks to make the same 
journey on horseback! With a ‘‘ Moth’’ machine costing 
£150, payable by instalments, instead of £750, the motor 
car will be obsolete, for planes will run as well as fly. The 
dawn of the air age may be the beginning of the end of 
this civilisation of ours. ‘‘ That depends on man himself, 
and that is no great security in his present state of mental 
and moral quality. He is not advancing mentally and 
morally at the pace of the power which the scientists are 
putting into his hands.”” Against this wellnigh over- 
whelming scientific progress individuals and nations have 
changed little in their prejudices and antagonisms, in spite 
of Locarnos and Geneva Conferences. Besides, we all 
remember how quickly laboratories and scientists ceased 
working for human progress and turned out fearful instru- 
ments for the wholesale destruction of man. The immense 
perils which I have set down, says Sir Philip, are not 
imaginary. Their results will be a world calamity if there 
is not intelligence enough to deal with them and control 
them. On the final page he gives a ray of hope. He 
believes that there is a good chance that the middle class 
mind of the common man will save European civilisation 
and things worth while by a sanity, good temper and 
spirit of co-operation, which are replacing the old 
antagonisms in the younger generation. Anyhow, Sir 
Philip has done his best here to open our eyes and every 
citizen should read and ponder his book. 


V. 


THOUGHTS UPON SCARCITY.* 


Modesty on a book “ jacket”’ is rare and refreshing, 
but here the sub-title, ‘‘ A Signpost for Collectors,’’ errs 
on the side of under-statement. The authors have made 
this pair of volumes not only a gossiping record of the rise 
of reputation in the auction-room, but they have made it 
a sort of ‘‘ confession of faith’’ on the part of a pair of 
friends who love books, not for what they “ fetch,’’ but 
for what they are in themselves, and what they mean to 
all kinds and conditions of men. If Mr. Sawyer ever 
enters on autobiography he may tell a romantic story of 
what a golden tongue can do towards translating a book- 
seller from a dusty shop in the old days of Holywell Street 
- to the sumptuousness of the West End and close contact 
with the chief collections overseas. But neither he nor 
Mr. Darton, a past-master in bookmanship, are likely to 
beat the present work for wealth of interest. 

From Caxton to Johnson, from Gray to Kipling, these 
authors range through nearly five centuries of the absorbing 
pursuit, and have so arranged their chaptering as to give 
the result fascination of form as well as of substance. 
They show us a new way of making books interesting by 
stripping bibliopoly of all its grossness. They argue 
that the enhancement of prices in the auction-room has 
far more in it than the cult of eccentricity and rarity. 
The installing of certain treasures in the library’s place of 


* “ English Books (1475-1900).”. By Charles J. Sawyer and 
F, J. Harvey Darton. 2 vols., £2 2s. net. (Sawyer.) 


THORNTON 


BUTTERWORTH 


BOOKS 


Fiction 7s. 6d. net 

A Marriage 

ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
Author of ‘ Tomek the Sculptor, etc. 


A study of a deep, unfaltering love. The book tells the 
life story of Janet, poor in circumstance, who married a 
university professor who became a brilliant dramatist. 
Miss Phillpotts has produced a wonderful book, a fresh 
treatment of the oldest and best of themes. 


Congai 
HARRY HERVEY 
Author of The Gay Sarong,’ etc. 


Mr. Hervey has got inside the skin of the East and has 
proved it in several novels. He now gives us a story of 
Indo-China, that throbbing hive of colour and sensuality. 
His heroine is a half-caste woman who unites herself to 
three French lovers. 


The Plough 
NAOMI JACOB 
Author of Facob Ussher,’ ete. 


Five years of the life of Patrick Eltham. Miss Jacob 
tells here of his emotional education and how four women 
influenced him—a sensual actress, a coarse married 
woman, a flapper and ‘ the only woman for him.’ Miss 
Jacob is acquiring a reputation for telling a good story. 


The Pagan Lover 
MARY BLAKER 


A first novel of infectious whimsicality and liveliness, 
It is the story of Hester Burton, a spinster of strong 
character, who takes a horse caravan on to country lanes 
in search of relief to a tedious existence. Her adventures 
make really delightful reading. The book breathes the 
open air and is free of nauseating psychology. 


The Chimera 
LADY BENSON 


The wife of Sir Frank Benson, the famous Shakespearean 
actor, here makes her debut on the fiction stage. Her 
story, while unconnected with the stage, is full of drama. 
It is a tale of married life, of how an artist’s hypocrisy 
brought revolt into the quiet life of his young wife. A 
clever Story, with new answers to old questions. 


The Unburied Dead 
STEPHEN McKENNA 


‘A story of unusual character, strong and, in its way, 
beautiful, and told with a quality of craftsmanship that 
sets a satisfying standard for the year. Not only Mr. 
McKenna, but the fiction-reading public, too, make a 
good beginning of 1928. Mr. McKenna has put some 
of his best writing into ‘‘ The Unburied Dead.” ’ 

—The Western Mail 
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Mr. C. J. Sawyer. 


honour, according to them, is not the result of mere scarcity, 
nor oddity, nor beauty of production, nor yet association 
with illustrious authors or owners, but a compound of all 
these qualities, as a rule, and the something more that is 
elusive and undefinable. 

The purist may point out that in this Tom Tiddler’s 
ground some of the finest and greatest of authors find no 
place. Burke here gets casual mention simply as a planet 
in the constellation of Johnson. Newman goes altogether 
unmentioned ; yet the little red volume of 1867 that 
contains ‘“‘ Lead kindly light’’ and ‘‘ Gerontius’’ may 
be sought some day when many of the much prized 
“items in the modern auction catalogues are half 
forgotten. Even to-day the fluctuations in the prices of 
first editions of contemporary celebrities reveal on what 


quicksands the cult of collection rests ; and there are other 


anomalies that occur to mind as we saunter through these 
pleasant pages. Perhaps we ought to be thankful instead 
of caustic, and rejoice that there are still favourite authors 
that the wealthy buyer has not sealed unto himself, for it 
gives one a sporting sense to spend a frugal pound to 
advantage here and there, and be a little in advance of 
the season, as Elia said. 

The main thing for the moment is that one had begun 
to despair of meeting a book which should bridge the gulf 
between literature and mere collecting. Now this is what, 
with the help of a hundred precious facsimiles and every 
virtue in the way of good production, the authors have 
done in the present collaboration. There are few blemishes 
in this handsome book, anc its exterior finish is the least 
among its merits. J. P. Cortins. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF COMMERCE.* 


As a rule the biographies of successful men of business 
do not make very interesting reading after the formative 
period of their early strenuous years when they fought 
with poverty and began to emerge from the mass; but 
the late Lord Leverhulme was such an original personality 
and so compact of idiosyncrasy in all relations of his 
public career and his private tastes that his life story 
puts forth provocative interest and humour throughout all 
its phases. He was different, too, from most millionaires 

* “Viscount Leverhulme.” By His Son. 15s. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 


in the fact that he had no early struggle with poverty. 
He was indeed ever fortunate through life, in which the 
only real shadow was the death of his wife. He was the 
son of a comfortable wholesale grocer in Bolton, was born 
and reared in a comfortable Georgian house, and enjoyed 
all the advantages of a happy home in that good, solid 
time of Lancashire life during the middle of the Victorian 
era when money was so easily made if a man worked hard 
and applied all his energies to the development of his 
business. 

William Lever married early, at the age of twenty-two, 
and was singularly fortunate in choosing a wife of infinite 
sympathy and tact, not a clever or business woman, but 
an understanding one, and one always ready to accompany 
her husband on those frequent travels whereon he found 
an outlet for his untiring energy even into old age. He 
was most fortunate, too, in having money at his disposal 
for his first business extensions at Wigan as a young man 
of twenty-six, and then at Warrington eight years later 
when he commenced the sales of Sunlight Soap, and so 
on to all the developments at Port Sunlight and the mani- 
fold other business concerns of his later years. 

It was perhaps unfortunate that William Lever never 
knew hardship and misfortune, for if he had suffered him- 
self it might have made him more sympathetic and con- 
siderate, more generous in his benefactions and gifts for 
those who had not been warmed by the sun of prosperity 
which shone upon him unfailingly for over seventy years. 
For it cannot be ignored that Leverhulme squandered 
lavishly money which could have been put to far better 
purposes. Nothing can excuse the waste of that vast 
sum of money in his chimerical adventure as Lord of the 
Isles of Lewis and Harris. He was an indiscriminate 
collector of works of art with but little taste beyond knowing 
what pleased him personally. These collections were 
crowded together in his numerous homes without any 
suitable arrangement, but it pleased the Master to have 
them so, and that was sufficient. When building a church 
at Thornton Hough he pulled down, to make room for 
it, old cottages and the village smithy, but ‘ built a new 
smithy . . . planting in front of it an appropriate chestnut 
tree’: so the shade of Longfellow was pleased even if 
archeologists raved. On the bare noble moors of Rivington 
he erected ‘an exact replica of the ruins of Liverpool 
Castle,’’ and a fourteenth century tithe barn he converted 
into a café ‘‘ where parties of visitors could be catered 
for.’’ We must be thankful he never bought Stonehenge. 

Leverhulme was the Colossus of wealth in his. public 
aspects, but that unpleasant impression is counteracted 
by the simplicity of his private life, his extreme abstemious- 
ness, his devotion to his wife and to young people, his 
courtesy both as host and correspondent—for a letter 
would receive a prompt reply nearly always signed by 
himself, despite the unending calls upon his time and 
his vast concerns. He preserved a youthfulness both 
of mind and body (he danced indefatigably as an old man) 
until the end. 

I am glad Lord Leverhulme’s son tells his father’s life 
story with details of dates and places of residence and 
travels and personal surroundings and tastes and clothes. 
That is the right way in any biography worthy of the 
name, for such details are essential in the presentation of 
a complete portrait. The present fashion for biography 
in the form of an imaginative romance, without any dates 
or authorities, is I trust only a passing form, for such 
works have no value as biography, and only have use as 
a stalking horse for the display of the writer’s epigrams 
and brilliancy—though impudence would often be a 
better definition. S. M. ELtis. 


ITALY IN THE RENAISSANCE.* 


This is a careful and scholarly book which will well 
repay thoughtful reading; Mrs. Jerrold has taken con- 
siderable pains with her vast subject and has resisted all 


* “ Ttaly in the Renaissance.’’ By Maud J. Jerrold. 12s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 
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EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


The greatest popular library of the 
world’s best books 


IBSEN 


is represented in Everyman’s Library by the 
following six volumes: 


A DOLL’S HOUSE, etc. Translated, with 
an Introduction, by R. Farquharson Sharp. 
Contains ‘‘ A Doll’s House,” ‘‘ The Wild Duck ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Lady from the Sea.”’ (No. 494) 
GHOSTS, etc. Translated by R. Farquhar- 
son Sharp. Contains ‘“‘ Ghosts,’’ ‘“‘ The Warriors 
at Helgeland ”’ and “‘ An Enemy of the People.”’ 
(No. 552) 

THE PRETENDERS, etc. Translated 
by R. Farquharson Sharp. Contains ‘‘ The 
Pretenders,’ ‘‘ The Pillars of Society’’ and 
““Rosmersholm.’’ (No. 659) 

LADY INGER OF OSTRAAT, erc. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by R. Far- 
quharson Sharp. Contains ‘‘ Lady Inger,”’ 
““Love’s Comedy ”’ and “‘ The League of Youth.” 
(No. 729) 

PEER GYNT. Translated, with an Intro- 
duction, by R. Farquharson Sharp. (No. 747) 
BRAND. A Dramatic Poem. Translated by 
F. E. Garret. Introduction by Philip H. Wick- 
steed. (No. 716) 


Other 1928 Centenaries 
JOHN BUNYAN (born Nov., 1628). Repre- 


sented in EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY by The Pilgrim’s 
Progress (No. 204). 

CAPTAIN COOK (born Oct., 1728). Voyages 
of Discovery (No. 99). 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH (born Nov., 1728). 
The Vicar of Wakefield (No. 295) and Poems and 
Plays (No. 415). 

D. G. ROSSETTI (born May, 1828). Poems 
and Translations (No. 627). 

LEO TOLSTOY (born August, 1828). 7 vols: 
War and Peace (Nos. 525 to 527), Anna Karenina 


(612 and 613), Master and Man, etc. (469) and 
Childhood, Boyhood and Youth (591). 


Six New Volumes 
to be issued at the end of March: 


No. 807: CasTIGLIONE’s THE COURTIER. 
Translated by Sir Thomas Hoby. Introduction 
by W. H. D. Rouse. No. 808: FLAUBERT’S 
MADAME BOVARY. Translated by Eleanor 
Marx Aveling. Introduction by Prof. G. Saints- 
bury. Nos. 809-10: DICTIONARY OF QUO- 
TATIONS AND PROVERBS. Introduction by 
Ernest Rhys. No. 811: Darwin’s ORIGIN 
OF SPECIES (copyRIGHT EDITION). Introduc- 
tion by Sir Arthur Keith. No. 812: SIR JOHN 
MANDEVILLE’S TRAVELS. 


Cloth, 2s. net 


Library Binding, 3s. net 
Reference Section, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. net 


Descriptive list of 812 vols. post free from 


J]. M. DENT & SONS 
Bedford Street, London, W.C.2 


TO BE PUBLISHED FEBRUARY 2oth 


PRICE 31s. 6d. net 


MICHELANGELO: 
His LIFE AND WORK 
By ADOLFO VENTURI 


Translated from the Italian by 
JOAN REDFERN 


WITH 296 REPRODUCTIONS IN 
COLLOIYPE OF THE ARTIST'S WORK 


Size: 11 X 7} inches 
Bound in full cloth in stiff paper wrapper 


Signor Venturi, after giving a full account of the 

artist’s long life, adds a critical analysis and appre- 

ciation of his work, and has illustrated it with a col- 

lection of reproductions in collotype, probably the 

most comprehensive that has ever appeared in one 

work ; embodying the artist’s masterpieces in sculpture, 
painting and architecture. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Ltd. 


i-4, BEDFORD COURT, BEDFORD STREET 
LONDON, W.C.2 


NEW SPRING BOOKS 


FICTION 7s. 6d. net 


THE TERROR OF THE MOOR 
By MAY WYNNE, author of “ Henry of Navarre.” 


WISH 
By NANCY ROPER, aszthor of “ Dionys,”” of which this 


book is a sequel. 


TOXI By OREA WINDUST 


A story of ancient Roman Africa. A fascinating psycho- 
logical study. 


FORTY YEARS ON By JAMES OWEN 


Traces the careers of five public school boys. A novel 
distinctly above the mediocre. 


A PEERAGE IN PERIL 
By REGINALD E. SALWEY, author of “ The Finger of 


Seorn,’’ etc. A mid-Victorian romance. 


BLISS AT EVENING By ROBERT HARTLEY 


A novel cf north country life. 


GENERAL 
MINSTREL MEMORIES : The complete story 


of “ Burnt Cork ’’ Minstrelsy in Great Britain. 
By Harry Reynotps. Roy. 8vo. 64 plates. 12s. 6d. net 


THACKERAY : A selection from the “ Roundabout 


Papers.” Edited with Introduction and Notes by W 
Witttams, M.A. 4s. 6d. net 


ALSTON RIVERS, LTD. Buildings. 
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temptations to “‘ write up ’’ the showy, the sensational and 
the familiar flamboyant episodes which often disfigure books 
on this period. Mrs. Jerrold gives equal and intelligent 
consideration to the life of the Renaissance in all its phases 
and deals in some detail with the Courts of Ferrara, Mantua 
and Urbino as well as with the important towns of Florence 
and Naples ; Rome and the Papacy receive equally erudite 
and conscientious treatment. 

The figures that pass across the huge stage of Italy in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth century are of grand propor- 
tions ; it is not Mrs. Jerrold’s fault that she cannot com- 
press them into the pages of a book of this length; Eneas 
Sylvius Piccolomini, Leonardo da Vinci, Ludovico Sforza, 
Julius II, the Borgia, the two French conquerors, the 
crazy yet noble Charles VIII, the elegant and amiable 
Louis XII, Leo X and the Medici, these are hardly to be 
dealt with en passant and in a style so cool and impartial 
as must be adopted by one packing so much information 
into so small a space. 

And, curiously enough, though the author has had the 
patience to most admirably cover again ground so well 
trodden, she does not seem to possess (or to convey) that 
boundless enthusiasm for these great figures, that glowing 
delight in their movement, colour and grandeur which 
alone can revive them to any manner of life; she deals, 
and rightly no doubt, considering the limits of space, with 
abstractions, and treated as abstractions these glittering 
creatures vanish into names and dates on printed pages. 

The illustrations have the same fault, they are too 
reduced in scale; the splendour of these grandiose com- 
positions by Michel Angelo, Melozzo da Forli (misspelt in 
index) and Pinturicchio, are utterly lost in miniature size ; 
these large decorative frescoes are the last type of picture 
to be used successfully as book illustrations; the por- 
traits are interesting and there is a most exhaustive 
bibliography. 


MARJORIE BOWEN. 


PESTALOZZI.* 


The centenary of Heinrich Pestalozzi, the great 
educational reformer, occurred in February last year, and 
it was natural that his native town of Ziirich should record 
the event. They elected to do so by compiling a picture 
book, an edition of which they have found an English 
publisher to promulgate in this country, where Pestalozzi 
and his theories have always been held in honour. The 
English version has however been printed in Ziirich. It 
is a handsome volume, its one defect being its terrific 
weight, due to the leaded paper on which the illustrations 
are printed. 

Into an introduction of just over fifty pages Professor 
Dr. Hans Stettbacher has. managed to compress a large 
amount of information about Pestalozzi, his family, his 
friends and his enemies. But the main feature and raison 
d’étre of the book are the plates, which number one hundred 
and sixty-five, and are very well reproduced, nearly twenty 
being in colour. They comprise portraits of the educa- 
tionalist himself and of everyone who had anything to 
do with him, views of places with which he was connected 
and facsimiles of manuscripts and of title pages and illustra- 
tions of his printed works. Of Pestalozzi himself there 
are no less than thirteen portraits, including a life-mask. 
It is an ugly face, very serious and rather melancholy, 
with very distinctive features. What is remarkable is 
how well these various paintings and drawings agree with 
one another, for there is often a disconcerting diversity in 
different renderings of the same face. 

To those who are more attracted by art than by educa- 
tional theory this book should prove of interest as an 
illustration of Swiss and German art in the late eighteenth 
century and the early nineteenth. Naturally enough a 
good many of the portraits reproduced are of little esthetic 

* “ Pestalozzi and His Times: a Pictorial Record.’’ Edited 


for the Centenary of his Death by the Pestalozzianum and the 
Zeutialbibliothek, Zurich. 21s. (Dent.) 


value, and the better of them are conscientious rather than 
inspired. But there is vigour in the three portraits of 
Pestalozzi by F. G. A. Schéner and animation in that of 
Johannes von Muralt, which is anonymous; while the minia- 
ture, by Elizabeth Pfenninger, of Magdalena Schweizer- 
Hess, is charming if rather flat. The formal topographical 
views have an attraction of their own. 


B. 


THE GENTLE ART OF SINGING.* 


It would be interesting to know what Niccolo Porpora, 
greatest of singing teachers (if he is still pursuing his trade 
in Elysium), thinks of Sir Henry Wood. Tradition has it 
that, after keeping Caffarelli, the eminent evirato, for five 
years to the unvaried study of one sheet of exercises, he 
dismissed him with the words: ‘‘Go, my son: I have 
nothing more to teach you. You are the greatest singer 
in Europe’’; so that it is hardly fantastic to imagine him 
exclaiming: ‘‘ My dear Sir Henry! I am perfectly aware 
that the music of your day makes other, if not greater, 
demands than the music of mine, but really !—nine hundred 
and thirty-seven exercises!’’ Nor are these all. They 
are contained in the first volume alone. The three volumes 
which are to follow, and of which the contents are sub- 
joined to the contents of this, will bring the total to 1,471 
—surely the largest collection of vocal exercises which has 
yet seen the light. 

Nor, apparently, will even the whole four volumes cover 
the whole ground of singing ; so that it will be as well to 
state at once their aim and their limitation. Sir Henry is 
addressing himself almost exclusively to the sort of singer 
who may at a later date come under his baton as a soloist. 
His main aim is to promote the development of voices 
capable of holding their own against the modern orchestra, 
and of not getting out of earshot of musicianship in the 
contest. He has nothing to say to the amateur—the sort 
of person who has taste and a desire for accomplishment, 
but no eye upon the professional platform; who sings 
because singing is a natural function, pleasant to himself 
and even to his friends, and who has recently been addressed, 
in a book issued by the same publisher, as the “‘ life, soul 
and sustenance of music in England.”’ 

Neither has he time to spend upon the singer who has 
certain physical, as apart from musical, difficulties with 
his voice. He comfortably assumes ‘‘ a good, noble, big, 
rough voice to start with ’’ (as an optimistic teacher of the 
trombone might assume in his pupil the power to blow 
a good noble note out of his trombone to start with), and 
then devotes himself mainly to the question of its best 
application. Mainly, but not entirely. Having not a good 
word to say for producers of the voice, Sir Henry himself 
devotes a page or two to points of production, and in a 
style that makes one congratulate him on not devoting 
more, for they contain several inconsistencies, perhaps 
more apparent than real, the usual supply of phrases that 
are practically impossible to understand, and not a few 
which might easily produce disastrous results if mis- 
understood and misapplied. 

These preliminary pages contain other reasons for 
surprise. Sir Henry rightly objects to ‘‘ Singers’ English,”’ 
and to the practice, now happily obsolescent, of nourishing 
English singers on Italian vowels, yet in a previous foot- 
note he refers to the “ Italian long-vowel sounds ”’ quite 
in the bad old way, since the note refers to English words. 
A more striking and much more important point is that, 
after stating that ‘‘ the diction which is necessarily related 
to music should never be neglected by singing students,”’ 
he totally neglects consonants in the 937 exercises. There 
is apparently to be a note on the matter at the end of 
volume four, but that is late, since it is surely obvious that 
diction will only be as good as it might be when consonants 
are from the earliest stages given their just place in the 
course of practice. 


* “ The Gentle Art of Singing.”” Vol. I. By Sir Henry Wood. 
21s. (Oxford University Press.) 
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Yet, though they may object to this and that, all who 
have the welfare of singing at heart will be thankful to Sir 
Henry Wood. In these days when, as the result of wire- 
less, more bad singing is being hurled at the public than 
has ever been hurled before, it is good that a musician 
of his eminence and influence should register his protest 
and point out, as he does with convincing force, that singers 
will not regain their place, either as singers or as musicians, 
until it is generally recognised that vocal excellence requires 
as much earnestness, time and application as is devoted 
to the acquisition of excellence in the playing of orchestral 
and solo instruments, to say nothing of tennis, billiards 
and other skilled sports. Also his volumes will form an 
invaluable source of exercises from which others will 
profitably anthologise. 

RODNEY BENNETT, 


Hovel Rotes. 


THE STRANGE VANGUARD. By Arnold Bennett. 
7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


Mr. Arnold Bennett divides his works into novels, short 
stories, belles-lettres, dramas and fantasias, and one can 
hardly quarrel with him for labelling his latest book a 
fantasia. It is distinctly in the manner of ‘“‘ The Grand 
Babylon Hotel’; for the intrigue, amazing and artful 
as it is, must be reckoned almost subordinate to the account 
rendered of life and luxury on board a superbly furnished 
and upholstered electric yacht. Mr. Bennett indeed 
describes palatial caravanserais with such gusto and aplomb 
that one is quite sorry that Mr. Septimius Sutherland was 
abducted from the Hotel Splendede, Naples, so very early 
in the story. His abductor, however—a rival millionaire 
called Lord Furber—gave him no reason for regretting 
the change from hotel to yacht so far as material comfort 
was concerned. But both financiers, had they known 
how very enterprising that young lady could be, would 
have been glad to leave Miss Harriet Perkins in her waiter- 
less hotel and to keep her at least out of the shanghai-ing. 
This hint must suffice for a description of the plot of ‘‘ The 
Strange Vanguard’’; for Lord Furber’s plot and Mr. 
Bennett’s plot are so necessarily entangled that it would 
hardly be sportsmanlike to divulge the very professional 
reason which induced the peer to kidnap his brother 
magnate. The reader however who knows from past 
experience how slickly the author tells a story of this 
kind will guess that this one, like its predecessors, moves 
rapidly and springs its surprises happily. 


ARACHNE., By Eden Phillpotts. 6s. (Faber & Gwyer.) 


Many people have a prejudice against modern redactions 
of classical or indeed of any ancient tales. Nor are they 
much to blame; for such things have so often been an 
excuse for the pseudo-picturesque, for the sort of “‘ fine 
writing ’’ which one associates with the esthetic movement 
of the eighteen-eighties and nineties. These suspicious 
folk will open Mr. Phillpotts’s latest essay in the kind 
(that is to say if they have not been reassured by its prede- 
cessors) with misgivings. But they will be very recalcitrant 
indeed if, having come to gibe, they do not remain to admire. 
It is true that in “ Arachne ”’ there are a few passages of 
description which savour somewhat of Wilde, but most of 
it is sheer and excellent comedy. Mr. Phillpotts’s heroine 
is a very modern young woman, the high-spirited art 
student who believes in nothing but her own vision and is 
superbly scornful of tradition and academic methods. 
Athene, on the other hand, who undertakes to instruct her 
in the art of weaving, is the very embodiment of the 
academic teacher and might at the same time be one of 
those good and nicely dressed ladies who form committees 
to tell other people how to conduct themselves. Hebe, 
the committee lady’s friend, admiring her energy and 
intelligence and yet a little doubtful of her methods and 
a little sympathetic towards her victims, is another familiar 


THE GIFT OF TONGUES 


By Anthony Somers 


HAVE discovered a remarkable method of learning 

French, Spanish, Italian and German. I only wish 
I had known of it before. It would have saved me much 
drudgery, toil and disappointment. 

It has sometimes been said that the British people do 
not possess the “‘ gift of tongues.”” Certainly I never did. 
At school I was hopeless. When the subject was French, 
German, Latin or Greek, I was always somewhere near the 
bottom of my Form. Yet in other 
subjects I held my own quite well. I 
have now come to the conclusion—my 
recent experience has convinced me of 
this—that the reason I failed to learn 
languages was that the method of 
teaching was wrong. 

Although I never “ got on” with 
Foreign Languages I have always 
wanted to know them—especially 
- French. I have wanted to read 
Racine, Balzac, Proust, and Anatole France, and that 
great critic, whom Matthew Amold so much admired, 
Sainte Beuve, in French, and not merely through the 
medium of characterless translation. And 1 have wanted to 
spend holidays abroad without being tied to a phrase-book. 
So I have often tried to find a method which would really 
teach me a Foreign Language. And at last I have 
found it. 

Some time ago I read that the well-known Pelman 
Institute was teaching French, Spanish, German and Italian 
by an entirely new method. I wrote for particulars, and 
they so interested me that I enrolled for a course in French. 
Frankly it has amazed me. Here is the method I have 
wanted all my life. It is quite unlike anything I have ever 
heard of before, and its simplicity and effectiveness are 
almost startling. 

Consider, for example, this question : 


“Do you think you could pick up a book of 400 pages, 
written in a language of which you may not know a 
syllable—say, Spanish, Italian, German or French—and 
not containing a single English word, and read it 
through correctly without referring to a dictionary ? ”’ 


Most people will say that such a thing is impossible. Yet 
this is just what the new method enables you to do, as you 
will see for yourself when you take the first lesson. 

One of the most striking features of the Pelman Courses 
in French, German, Italian and Spanish is that they are 
given entirely in the language concerned. English is not 
used at all. Yet, even if you do not know the meaning of 
a single Foreign word, you can study these Courses with 
ease, right from the beginning, and without ‘‘ looking up” 
any words in a vocabulary. It sounds incredible, but it 
is perfectly true. 

Further, this new method enables you to read, write and 
speak French, Spanish, Italian or German without bothering 
your head with complex grammatical rules or learning by 
heart long lists of Foreign words. Yet, when you have com- 
pleted one of these Courses, you will be able to read Foreign 
books and newspapers, and to write and speak the language 
in question grammatically and fluently, without the hesita- 
tion which comes when a Foreign Language is acquired 
through the medium 
of English. 

This new Pelman 
method . of learning 
languages is ex- 
plained in four little 
books entitled: — 
“How to Learn 
French,” ‘‘How to 
Learn German,” ‘“‘ How to Learn Spanish,” and ‘“‘ How 
to Learn Italian.” You can have one of these books 
to-day, free of cost. Write (mentioning which one of the 
four you require) to the PELMAN INsTITUTE (Languages 
Dept.), 117, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C.1, and the particular book you require (with full 
particulars of the method) will be sent you by return, 
gratis and post free. Write or call to-day. 


Overseas Branches : 
PARIS, 35, Rue Boissy d’Anglas.s NEW YORK: 71, West 


45th Street. MELBOURNE: 396, Flinders Lane. DURBAN: 
Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI: 10, Alipore Road. 
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figure of our times; and so are Arachne’s two admirers, 
the orthodox Polydorus who, for all his sincere devotion 
to her, is very much shocked by the girl’s frowardness ; 
and Mopsus, the simple, inarticulate lover, who would 
certainly have got a Blue. The tale is most racily told. 
Perhaps the best parts of it are the passages of arms 
between Pallas Athene and her pupil, but the whole is 
enlivened with constant happy touches of humour. 


GOLDEN RAIN. By Owen Rutter. 7s. 6d. (Fisher 


Unwin.) 


By his new book Owen Rutter has added considerably 
to the reputation he is steadily gaining. It is the story of 
the suppression of a native rebellion in North Borneo, told 
from the standpoint of a British Resident. Mr. Rutter very 
daringly introduces a note rather unusual in such circum- 
stances, by the advent of Noreen, the sister of Max, the 
Resident’s assistant. The reader may scent danger, but is 
speedily reassured by the fine spirit of the girl, utterly 
devoid of sentimentality. Mr. Rutter knows his back- 
ground well, and out of this enthralling story of intrigue 
and adventure, told with masterly precision and economy, 
one figure emerges, as he is clearly intended to emerge, 
with all the grandeur of nobility, and that is Jeludin, the 
enemy leader. We do not think the author has created 
such an appealing character before. 


TANGO. By Charles Rodda. 7s. 6d. (Ernest Benn.) 


Though Mr. Charles Rodda has already tales of mystery 
and adventure to his credit, this is his first excursion into 
serious fiction. One would like to have acclaimed him 
with enthusiasm, for he has qualities that go to the making 
of good and durable work. If ‘‘ Tango’”’ maintained 
throughout the distinction of its preliminary pages, it 
would be a novel of very uncommon ability. There is 
obviously little about the theatrical world Mr. Rodda 
does not know, but that pronounced familiarity with stage 
life tempts him to introduce all that happens behind the 
footlights in such abundant detail as tends to dilute the 
story and its characterisation. One character, Joyce Allen, 
the heroine who struggles through the vicissitudes of a 
trying experience, emerges from such surroundings with 
convincing reality. If however the characterisation is 
somewhat lacking and the plot tenuous, compensation 
comes in realistic descriptions of English Russian ballet 
scenes and in passages which paint vividly the Kentish 
landscape. Hardly less successful is the final picture of 
a sunny Riviera environment where, after long separation, 
Christophe and his ‘‘ Bacchante’’ are at last brought 
together. Mr. Rodda has produced a very readable novel, 
but one feels he has it in him to do better. 


THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY. By Thornton Wilder. 
6s. (Longmans.) 


When Mr. Wilder wrote ‘“‘ The Cabala,’’ several people 
predicted for him a great future. They were right; Mr. 
Wilder has a prose style which for lucidity and emotional 
power it would be hard to rival. This moving and lovely 
book transports the reader to seventeenth-century Peru, 
where in the city of Lima the viceroy holds his fastidious 
court and la Perichole dazzles the theatre-goers with the 
glitter of her acting. At the opening of the tale the bridge 
of San Luis Rey, the osier bridge of the Incas, breaks, and 
five people are killed. Why ? asks the Franciscan brother 
Juniper; why those five? And for six years he goes 
about the task of discovering, in the lives of those five 
people, the reason for the divine judgment. There was 
the Marquesa of Montemayor, now that ugly, untidy old 
woman, the laughing-stock of Lima with her devastating 
passion for her unresponsive daughter and her genius for 
letter-writing. There was Uncle Pio, who adored all 
beautiful women and in particular la Perichole, whom 
indeed he discovered and taught her art, bullying and 
coaxing her into perfection. There was Don Jaime, la 
Perichole’s son by the viceroy; and Esteban, who could 
no longer endure his life after the death of his twin brother ; 


and little Pepita, in whom the Abbess Madre Maria del 
Pilar had imagined a successor. All these perished, and 
brother Juniper for his inquiry perishes too; but not 
before Mr. Wilder has seen a logic in human life and a 
serene beauty in its consummation. 


THE PAGODA, By Marjorie Bowen. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


It is with a feeling of thorough satisfaction that we take 
up a book written by Miss Marjorie Bowen, for whether 
it is a tale of historic adventure or a page from history 
itself, whether it is a group of short tales or, as in the present 
instance, a modern picture of a no-longer-young woman 
in a romantic setting, we know that the subject will be 
presented with the “ finish ’’ that it requires. Madame de 
Bellegarde had been a widow for a year. Madame de 
Bellegarde loved again (or thought she did), and into 
the delicate beauty of her stately home she invites four 
persons, one of them being the man she loves, the man 
she hopes—and then believes—loves her; one of them 
being a beautiful young girl newly come from a convent ; 
the third being a middle-aged man who has loved Madame 
secretly, hopelessly, for some time and when she guesses 
his secret, warns him of the hopelessness, still remains her 
loyal and devoted friend. The tragic triumph of youth 
over age robs the lonely lady of both these devoted men, 
and the telling of this is poignant. Miss Bowen reveals 
the story with exquisite delicacy, and only at the very 
end do we learn who is the man Madame really loves. 


THE WILD BODY: A SOLDIER OF HUMOUR 1 
OTHER STORIES. By Wyndham Lewis. 7s. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Mr. Wyndham Lewis's stories concern rather primitive 
people and are better defined as sketches and studies. 
His genius consists in a unique combination of the artist’s 
eye and the psychologist’s faculty for analysis. He studies 
his subjects much as Fabre studied spiders, seeking to 
discover the chemistry of personality through an intense 
observance of its objective manifestations. It is the artist 
in him, for example, who sees a Breton fisherman sitting on 
the edge of a chair, ‘‘ with the symmetrical propriety of his 
healthy and powerful frame, the balance of the seated figure 
of the natural man, of the European type, found in the 
quatrocento frescoes.’’ And it is the scientist explaining 
the vision of the artist who writes of the same character : 
‘‘ The sides of his massive forehead are often flushed, as 
happens with most men only in moments of embarrassment. 
Brot-cotnaz is always embarrassed. But the flush with him, 
I think, is a constant affluence of blood to the neighbourhood 
of his eyes, and has something to do with their magnetic 
machinery. The tension caused in the surrounding vessels 
by this esthetic concentration, may account for it.” 
These two faculties, the observant and the explanatory, 
are rooted and generally unified in an attitude and an 
impulse which is essentially humorous. Any master of 
humour, he remarks, is an essential artist, and in so far as 
humonr is a disinterested approach to life, spiced with a rich 
and vivid appreciation of the absurdity of the animal in the 
human and the human in the animal, he is a very subtle and 
ruthless master of it. The stabbing brilliance of his style 
is a true reflection of his vision’s sharp and penetrating focus. 


UP TO THE HILT. By H.D. Slater. 7s.6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Miss Slater displays primarily a very keen and intimate 
knowledge of the period in which her story is set. Seven- 
teenth century London and Scotland in the days of Titus 
Oates, and of real and imaginary Popish plots, become 
real and living backgrounds for her tale of romance and 
religious conflict, and John Cunningham and the witty, 
charming Isabel Sharpe stand out from the confusion of 
trickery and hatred, calm of intellect, in advance of their 
time with their desire for toleration. But the central 
figure is Captain Drew; dashing, unscrupulous, his life 
is in constant jeopardy, threatened by the vengeance of 
a Corsican whose father he has killed in a brawl. With 
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intrepid boldness the 
gallant captain plays 
his part in the affairs 
of his day, till he finds 
his cleverness checked 
by an overpowering 
love. The author has 
drawn her three prin- 
cipal characters with 
sympathy and many 
deft little touches that 
reveal her gift as a 
story-teller. The 
minor characters too 
are ably sketched— 
the old Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, Tam 
Fergusson, Isabel’s 
Miss H. D. Slater. brother, the vindictive 
Drawn by H. F. Slater. Filippo Cellini, whose 
frequent appearances, knife in hand, heighten the excite- 
ment of a plot which moves swiftly from incident to 
incident. The historical novel always has its public, but 
in recent years it has come more and more to the fore, and 
as ‘‘Up to the Hilt’’ contains all the elements necessary 
to a novel of this kind, it is sure to be popular and 
deserves to be. Captain Drew’s final sacrifice makes a 
conclusion that is at once dramatic and touched with 
pathos. 


JEN. By Mrs. Alfred Wingate. 10s.6d. (Crosby Lockwood.) 


Entitled ‘‘ a specialist novel,’’ this is in the ordinary 
sense no novel at all, but a long history told in very brief 
and graphic paragraphs of the Polos. It is supplemented 
by a map at the end illustrating their journeys, and by a 
list of authorities that Mrs. Wingate (whose book ‘‘ A 
Servant of the Mightiest ’’ we many of us remember) has 
consulted. Perhaps ‘‘ saga’’ is the best word for “‘ Jen”’ ; 
for all is unfolded in so graphic a style that the volume 
may be read more quickly than any history. At random 
we take a description. ‘‘ Chitsai’s expression was im- 
penetrable. His smooth yellowish face was like soft thick 
paper concealing all thoughts. His black eyes were like 
polished stones.’’ Jen is “‘ the Word which unites man to 
his fellows.’”’ A most romantic, wellnigh incredible tale 
full of splashes of colour; it thoroughly deserves the 
adjectives learned and fascinating, and all interested in a 
great historical canvas will appreciate this tour de force. 


MARIPOSA ON THE WAY. By Henry Baerlein. 7s. 6d. 


(Geoffrey Bles.) 


The adventures of Mariposa, that frolicsome Spanish 
dancer whom Mr. Baerlein had already created in an 
earlier novel, are by no means at an end with the last 
page of this diverting book. Accompanied by her agent 
and her quaint old mother, she is on her way to fame and 
fortune in America. That she gets no farther, this time, 
than Southampton, is entirely due to her whimsy of 
travelling thither by coach. Mr. Baerlein’s many admirers 
will readily guess the gallant way in which he has here 
seized upon the opportunities offered his wit and sprightly 
invention. No sooner has the coach got going than a series 
of pleasant catastrophes overtakes its occupants. There 
is that amusing incident, for instance, of the cleverly stage- 
managed elopement—in which, by the way, Mariposa 
proves ‘herself quite as good an actress as she is dancer ; 
there is that story of the Spanish slop-pail that simply 
would not get lost; there is... but to detach these 
incidents one from another is like cutting a cobweb. 
Mr. Baerlein’s gift for inconsequent conversation and his 
inventive wit are excuse enough for his flimsy tale. If 
neither Mariposa herself, nor her mother, nor Mr. Magnus, 
her strangely acquiescent agent, nor even Sorley, her 
would-be lover, can be said to be creatures of flesh and 
blood, at least they have sufficient substance to dance 
their way attractively through this amusing story. 


MANY LATITUDES, By F. Tennyson Jesse. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 

Miss Tennyson Jesse proves herself once again a writer 
of commendably independent spirit. She writes to please 
herself and refuses to conform to fashionable standards or 
to turn out machine-made work. The true artist is 
apparent in every one of these seven longish short stories. 
Their themes are often slight and simple. ‘‘ The Two 
Helens ’’ for example merely narrates how a young man 
is taken for a cruise on a steamer, the Helen of Troy, falls 
in love and compromises himself with the captain’s young 
wife, is disillusioned, and finally, years afterwards, watches 
with keen emotion, the vessel being broken up. ‘‘ Feather- 
beds,’’ again, tells how a London commercial traveller 
philanders with the wife of a young Cornish farmer, 
but is revealed in his true colours by a sudden crisis that 
occurs in the nick of time. Another characteristic tale is 
“Virtue,” in which two eminently respectable Dublin 
spinsters are brought face to face with reality through the 
Sinn Fein revolution. But incident counts for little with 
Miss Jesse. Her distinction lies in her characterisation, 
her breadth and sensitiveness of vision, and her flexibility 
and beauty of style. 


THE EARTHEN LOT. By Bradda Field. 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 

It is not often that a first novel displays the perfect 
poise and sureness of touch that are at once apparent in 
Miss Bradda Field’s ‘‘ The Earthen Lot.’’ This book pre- 
sents a devastating picture of middle-class life from the 
late Victorian days down to the present time—middle- 
class life as it is experienced by a girl, Victoria Tresidder, 
who has in her an emotional sensibility and an intellectual 
acuteness alien from her surroundings. Daughter of a 
naval officer and of the painter of ‘‘ Can ’oo Laugh ? ”’ 
(exquisite parody ! ), Victoria is left an orphan at an early 
age, and from Malta she comes to her grandfather’s home 
near Weymouth. The household consists of Admiral 
Tresidder, a delightful old gentleman with a weakness for 
bad investments, his second wife Miriam, a Jewess of 
exuberant proportions who ends by deserting her husband, 
and his two daughters, the spinsterly Sophy and the 
neurotic Verena. Victoria’s childhood witnesses the down- 
fall of the Tresidder family ; the Admiral after Miriam’s 
desertion finds he has speculated once too often, and in a 
final outburst of roguishness he retires to live in the 
potting-shed at the end of the garden, where a solitary 
existence accentuates his peculiarities. After his pathetic 
death the household shrinks ever farther into itself. 
Victoria by marriage thinks to escape her lot, but soon the 
bars of the commonplace close in upon her once more. 
The whole book is written with an extraordinary sense of 
character ; one feels at the same time that Miss Field will 
go much farther. 


THE UNBURIED DEAD. By Stephen McKenna, 7s. 6d. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 

One feels a sense of indignation when one finds an 
author doing himself less than justice, as Mr. Stephen 
McKenna does in his new novel, ‘‘ The Unburied Dead.”’ 
It is not the unburied dead that haunt the story so much as 
the unliving living; for with the exception of Doris, and 
perhaps her father, in the careless glimpses we have of him, 
his people are most curiously, most astonishingly shadowy. 
Maybe it is because Arthur W ston, who tells his own 
history, fails to present any definite idea of himself; we see 
his world and the people in it through the vagueness of his 
personality ; we do not feel sympathetic with any of them, 
nor with the man who is trying to justify himself in the face 
of a scandal that has banished him from England. The 
women of his story—Doris, who is a sponger and a cheat ; 
Anita, who is a relic of Victorian tradition, are such poor 
material that one can only be disappointed Mr. McKenna 
has expended his art upon them because, needless to say, 
it is a well written book, the dialogue sometimes sparkling— 
particularly when Doris takes a share in it. 
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FESTIVAL IN TUSCANY. By William Force Stead. 5s. 
(Cobden-Sanderson.) 


There are several sorts of simplicity in poetry. There 
is pure naiveté, which hardly exists outside folk-song, 
though perhaps it is to be found in the earliest poems of 
Mr. W. H. Davies; there is the false and angular naiveté 
of the modern medievalist, which is an abominable affecta- 
tion; and there is the simplicity which is the natural 
outcome of a direct and candid, but not uncultivated 
vision, and that is one of the rarest and most precious 
gifts which a poet may possess. It is Mr. William Force 
Stead’s distinction to possess it. Take for instance the 
poem which he has chosen for his title-piece, a description 
of a religious procession : 

‘* Black-gowned the wives and mothers walked, 
Stark-faced and harrow-lined ; 


Under a darkly kerchiefed brow 
Their eyes were wise and kind. 


‘‘ Behind them sons and fathers came, 
With heavy step they trod ; 
Earth-stained and dumb with candles lit, 
And after them came God.” 


There you have, without any sense of strain, the simplest 
possible and therefore the most effective presentation at 
once of the outward aspect and the inner significance of 
the scene. Hardly ever is Mr. Stead’s craftsmanship con- 
sciously exhibited. Nearly always he gets his effect 
without any apparent effort. That is why he is so excellent 
a nature poet. For to simplify without mannerism is 
the secret of good landscape, whatever the medium. His 
directness also underlines what however would surely be 
apparent even were his method more elaborate—the 
sincerity of his religious feeling, of his profound sense of 
and reverence for the mysteries of life. 


GREAT SHORT NOVELS OF THE WORLD, 


Chosen by 
Barrett H. Clark. 8s.6d. (Heinemann.) 


It is really wonderful. We have here no less than 
thirteen hundred pages of first-class reading matter for 
the sum of 8s. 6d. There must be an enormous public 
demand to make such a book worth while. And it is 
easy to see why this demand exists, because the literature 
here provided is, to a great extent, very hard of access 
for the reader of English, while most of it is of very great 
interest. A novel does not attract us because its author 
belongs to some small nation, and yet one cannot help 
coming, say, to a Finnish tale with a good deal of sym- 
pathetic curiosity. Naturally in a collection of this kind 
we are confronted by various old favourites. Who of 
us has not read ‘ Daisy Miller” and ‘‘ Rain” and 
Turgenev’s ‘‘A Lear of the Steppes’? But there is 
much that very few of us will have seen before. And for its 
wide variety of interest this book will be a godsend to 
thousands. No doubt it was difficult for the editor to 
decide as to what exactly is a ‘‘ short novel’’; but we are 
not quarrelling with what he and his able assistants have 
given us. There is abundance for every taste and, if the 
book is read wisely, no one will die of a surfeit of it. Of 
course it is impossible to attempt in a brief notice to 
criticise the selected novels or even to mention more than 
one or two of them. The best advice that we can give is 
that this book should be purchased—it is emphatically 
one to purchase and not to borrow—and then that it should 
be read at leisure. It also, in the language of advertise- 
ment, makes an ideal gift. We most of us have friends or 
relatives in distant parts of the world, where books are not 
very easy to come by. Let us send them out a copy of 
this admirable volume and earn their gratitude. There 
is here an infinite variety—the tales translated from the 
French include Voltaire’s ‘“‘ Zadig’’ and ‘‘ Aucassin and 
Nicolette ’’—and infinite entertainment. All countries do 
not happen to be represented ; but we will not repine if, 
for example, Sweden is omitted, though surely Strindberg 
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“What is it you are going to seek?” 
“ Again, I don’t know,” she said. 


“Then I can tell you. It is peace.” 


Perhaps.” 


“But peace is not easily to be found. It is 
reached through experience, and experience 
is pain and grief and humiliation—and love. 
Pleasure you can buy, the markets are full 
of it. Happiness you can snatch and even 
hold for a day or a year. But peace—that 
is enduring and must be earned.” 
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has written more than one short novel of genius. Bjérnson, 
the Norwegian, inclines rather more to the pastoral, the 
idyll—yet there is room for every taste. It is particularly 
interesting to have a short novel by that great writer who 
calls himself Maxim Gorki, in view of the fact that his 
latest work, “‘ Decadence,’’ is a very long novel. It is 
fascinating to compare his workmanship in these two very 
distinct genres. The novel given to us here—‘‘ A Sky-Blue 
Life ’’—is of recent production, and Gorki is one of those 
happy writers who continually improve. Now that he 
lives in Capri, in a villa presented to him by an admirer, 
he writes more marvellously than ever of the life of his 
afflicted native land. 


THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD. By J.M. 
Synge. With ro illustrations in colour by John Keating, 


R.H.A. 42s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


” 


This edition de luxe of Mr. Synge’s immortal “‘ Playboy 
is beautifully printed with wide margins and the quarto 
is further embellished with ten plates in colour by the 
Irish artist John Keating. Some who have <een the play 
may be a little disappointed to find that Mr. Keating has 
not followed the suggestions he might have taken from 
the Abbey Players, but it is natural that an artist of 
individual gifts should wish to make his own individual 
interpretation of Synge’s scenes and characters. Mr. 
Keating has done that, his work is distinctive and personal 
and at the same time it is Irish, racy of the soil. Further 
his conceptions are expressed in definitely decorative 
designs, and if his illustrations as a whole seem less 
dramatic, less intensely characterised than the “ living 
pictures ’’ one saw at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, we must 
admit that Mr. Keating’s interpretation, if less exciting 
and moving, is well adapted pictorially to decorate the 
pages of a book. The trouble is that Synge’s play and its 
dramatic interpretation were so distinctly dynamic, that 
the quiet charm of Mr. Keating's static illustrations demand 
time for their appreciation. 


DIRECTING MENTAL ENERGY. By Francis Aveling, 
M.C., Ph.D., D.Sc. 8s. 6d. net. (University of London 
Press.) 


This volume appears at first sight to be one of the books 
that all Professors of Education, Masters (or Mistresses) of 
Method, and University Readers in Philosophy feel bound 
to put forth as a justification of their existence. Such 
books are nearly all alike, only some are worse than others. 
But on examination this proves to be much more attrac- 
tive, sensible, and readable. Its real subject is, ‘‘ How 
can we stop wearing out our minds with misuse? or, if 
a positive view is preferred, How can we make the most of 
our mental powers ?’’ Dr. Aveling comes straight to the 
point and talks about Waste—waste in human energy, 
waste in bodily energy, waste in mental energy, waste in 
energy of will. He discusses such vital questions as fatigue, 
memory, character, ideals and vocational guidance. All 
this he does with an abundance of clear and definite examples 
and without departing from the normal vocabulary of 
educated readers. This is a book, therefore, which can be 
recommended without reserve to all engaged in the work 
of training children or adults; but not to them only; for 
it can be recommended equally to all persons of any age 
who desire to understand their own minds in order to 
make the most of them. 


WOMEN OF THE MORTE D’ARTHUR, By Ann D. 
Alexander. 12s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


Many people are almost ashamed to confess that they 
have never had the heart, or the time, or perhaps the 
opportunity, to attack that great old book, Malory’s ‘‘ Morte 
d’Arthur.’”’ Here now is an easy start, for we have 
twelve love stories from it brought together with a skill 
that has preserved all the charm and beauty of the real 
book. It is a wonderful experience, every fresh reading 
of this chronicle. Do you remember how the body of 
Elaine was brought to Westminster ? “‘ By fortune King 


Arthur and the Queen Guenevere were speaking together 
at a window, and so they looked into the Thames, they 
espied the black barget and had marvel what it meant. . . . 
Then the knights departed, and came to the barget, and 
went in, and there they found the fairest corpse in a rich 
bed, and a poor man sitting in the barget, and no word 
would he speak.’’ The print of this volume is excellent, 
and there are many illustrations, including a fine picture 
of the nuns and Sir Galahad, composed with real art. 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE PRINTED MAPS OF 
NORFOLK by T. Chubb and a DESCRIPTIVE LIST 
OF NORWICH PLANS by Geo. A. Stephen, F.L.A. 
30s. (Norwich: Jarrold.) 


The maps of Norfolk date from 1574 and the Norwich 
plans from thirty-three years earlier. Students, antiquaries 
and historians will find this book, with its exhaustive lists 
and its many illustrations, extremely useful, but to the 
general reader with a taste for local topography and an 
interest in place-names it also offers attractions. Its 
authors are most eminently suited for the stupendous task 
they have undertaken in gathering the maps and plans 
under one cover. Mr. Thomas Chubb, the well-known 
carto-bibliographer, was until recently the Head of the 
Map Room at the British Museum, and Mr. George A. 
Stephen is the City Librarian in Norwich. The book has 
an excellent, very interesting introduction by Mr. Chubb. 


THE HISTORY OF NOURJAHAD. By Mrs. Sheridan. 
8s. 6d. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 

Let us now praise the mother of a famous man. It is 
exceedingly interesting to have this work by Frances 
Sheridan, mother of Richard Brinsley. As the editor 
observes, it is a work of great charm; and for many 
reasons it is surprising that the good lady was able to 
produce such a thing. Her very irregular education— 
conducted on the sly by her brothers, because Dr. Philip 
Chamberlaine, her father, believed in the complete 
illiteracy of women—her education may be thought to 
have fostered her imaginative powers, at any rate not to 
have stifled them, as might have been the case if a more 
conventional schooling had been her lot. But the vicissi- 
tudes of her married life were such that it is astonishing 
that she retained such freshness of invention and so delicate 
a fancy. The tale is of one Nourjahad, a Persian, who is 
now in favour and now out of favour with his lord the 
sultan. Underlying the whole story is a moral, which 
however does not unpleasantly obtrude itself. We can 
read this apologue with pleasure and with profit, quite 
apart from its human interest as the work of a remarkable 
Irish woman. The style is unaffected and easy.* There 
are no such flights of imagination as in the ‘‘ Shaving of 
Shagpat.’’ But we can sincerely praise it. This present 
edition is delightful ; -the binding is tasteful, and the illus- 
trations by Mabel R. Peacock are in the true oriental spirit. 


Books of the Month. 


From January [5th to February I5th. 


This List does not include Books noticed in this Number. 


In HENRY FORD: THE MAN, THE WORKER, THE 
CITIZEN (7s. 6d.; Allen & Unwin) Mr. J. G. de Roulhac 
Hamilton steeps his account of his hero’s childhood 
in a bath of very sloppy sentiment; but once he gets 
to Henry Ford’s working days he rids his narrative of 
this defect and renders it as clear, concise and business- 
like as a biography in an encyclopedia. As a plain and 
unvarnished summary of the motor-car king’s career, his 
book provides quite an excellent new story of the value of 
hard work, courage, patience and persistence. But all 
these virtues, which may conveniently be comprehended 
in the single phrase, “‘ self-help,’’ would have benefited their 
possessor little had he not been endowed with genius, a 
genius both for manufacturing, selling and organising. 
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There is always a fascination in stories of crime, real or 
imaginary, and four of the strangest of such stories from 
real life are dealt with in the first four volumes of 
THE FAMOUS TRIALS SERIES (10s. 6d. each) which Mr. 
George Dilnot is editing and Mr. Geoffrey Bles publishing. 
Mr. Dilnot himself writes ‘‘ The Trial of Professor Webster,” 
the amazing American laboratory murderer ; ‘‘ The Peltzer 
Case’”’ is by Gerard Harry; ‘‘ The Thaw Case”’ by F. A. 
Mackenzie; and ‘‘ The Trial of Patrick Mahon” has a 
preliminary, vividly written study of the case and the man 
in an introduction by Edgar Wallace. 

An entertaining glimpse into Irish country life and 
politics, together with vivid pen portraits of the people 
concerned, are to be found in KILRINKA, by John Mackay 
(7s. 6d.; Methuen). Dr. Nolan, Medical Officer for Kil- 
rinka, receives the startling information of a handsome 
bequest from the son of a one-time resident in the neigh- 
bourhood. This is to be used for suggested philanthropic 
purposes under the direction of a committee to be formed 
for the purpose. The ensuing rivalry between the three 
political factions, the Redmondite, O’Brienite and the Sinn 
Fein or Republican, and the jealousies and intrigues 
concerning the appropriation of the bequest are charac- 
teristically depicted. In a diverting manner Mr. Mackay 
has worked in a romance which tends to outweigh even the 
important bequest in one quarter, and brings the story to 
a most unlooked-for conclusion. 

October 15th, 1924, saw the final stroke of the minutely 
planned preparations for the famous Citroen Central African 
Expedition, which started in Morocco, worked its way 
south to the Belgian Congo, thence eastward to Lake 
Victoria and Madagascar, covering nearly 17,500 miles. 
THE BLACK JOURNEY, by Georges-Marie Haardt and Louis 
Audouin-Dubreuil (16s.; Geoffrey Bles), not only describes 
that expedition, with its important mission in the pursuit 
of science and confirmation of the pioneer work of previous 
attempts, but gives a vivid and glowing picture of real 
romance and valorous accomplishment. Strange rites, 
fetishes, customs and conditions mingle with the dangers 
and difficulties, while the glamour of the “ unknown ”’ is 
never far off, and the adventure at times resolves itself 
into an illusory ‘‘ Oriental fairy-tale in the far-off times of 
Tancred and the Saracen kings.”’ 

A welcome change from the unedifying sex novels so 
often associated with Hollywood is THE PARASITES, by 
Lockhart North (7s. 6d.; John Hamilton). It relates the 
highly entertaining experiences of a young novelist who 
goes there to help in the film production of his novel, and 
is keenly disillusioned in the process. 

A secret which is only revealed for the readers’ benefit 
and withheld from the public for the sake of the romance 
which winds steadily through it, is contained in THE 
HIGHGATE MYSTERY, by Charles Kingston (7s. 6d.; 
Bodley Head). There is not a dull patch in this story of 
the pathetic little John Fergus risking terrific odds for the 
sake of his ambitious wife and devoted daughter, and a 
sympathetic touch as well as much ingenuity go to its 
development. 

Anthony Braid, a wealthy man who had graduated on 
the Johannesburg Stock Exchange, is the central figure in 
Edgar Wallace’s new story of the turf, THE TWISTER 
(7s. 6d.; John Long), a nickname which was gained by a 
very cute and characteristic move on his part just before 
a race. As usual there is an abundance of sensational 
incidents and ingenious situations, and a pleasing thread 
of romance is woven through the somewhat shady and 
thrilling exploits. 

To read ISLANDERS, by Peadar O’Donnell (6s. ; 
Jonathan Cape), is to become an islander oneself for the 
time being, and to retain a lively sympathy for, and 
poignant picture of, the hard struggle of these sturdy Irish 
folk in wresting a living out of a wild and barren strip of 
coast. Harvests of the sea and the minor coastal industries 
assume enormous importance, while vivid glimpses of the 
daily joys and sorrows, and keen sense of humour are 
flashed on the mind with a remarkable economy of words. 


FOYLE’S SPECIAL OFFER 
Arnold Bennett 


Don Juan de Marana 


A PLAY IN FOUR ACTS, based on a version of the Don 
Juan legend, which in its development departs widely from 


Don Juan ‘“ Tenorio ’’ —an earlier version used by Moliére 
and Mozart. The author claims that Don Juan ‘de 
Marana’”’ has a more sympathetic hero, and adds: ‘‘ My 


Don Juan has an ideal. He is not a sensualist; he is an 
idealist. He is passionately hungry for perfection, and with 
him the end justifies the means.’’ First Edition, limited to 
1,000 copies, numbered, signed by the author. With Por- 
trait. Privately printed. 1923. 8vo, half parchment. 
Published at £3 3s. net. Some copies in brand new condi- 
tion, 15s. post free. Sent on approval. Quote Offer 4o. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE 


119-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. (Ger: ard 9310) 


FIGHT YOUR 
COLD AS YOU 
SLEEP 


Put a drop of Vapex 
on your pillow. The 
ealing vapour will reach the recesses where 
cold germs colonise. “ Stuffiness” is relieved, 
and infection stopped. 


VAPEX 


“A drop on your handkerchief” “A drop on your pillow” 
All Chemists, 2/- & 3/- per bottle 


PROFESSIONAL JOURNALISM.—Experienced 
writer takes pupil with literary ability in his 
Fleet Street office. Personal tuition and in- 
troduction to all branches of remunerative 
authorship.—Write Box 314, The Bookman. 


TWO NEW JOURNALS FOR AUTHORS 


“The Writer’s Own Magazine” and “Verse and Song” 
—monthly, price 6d. Annual subscription, covering 
both, 7s. 6d. post free. Literary Competitions (Cash 
Prizes). Contributions invited and paid for. 


Address: Arthur Stockwell, Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 
carefully typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. 
Highest testimonials... Miss BEAUMONT, 101, 
Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 


C HEAP BOOKS, Fiction, Science, Music, 
Theology, Economics, Travel, etc. SECOND-= 


HAND. CATALOGUE free on request. That 
book you want! I can obtain it. SIDNEY JONES, 171, 
Oxford Road, MANCHESTER. 


BIRCHGROVE 


One of the beauty spots of Sussex and rich in varied charm, 
lakes surrounded by wooded hills; walks through forests and 
over open heath; delightful distant views. Anyone wishing 
for a restful holiday and comfort should write for terms 
to Miss ALLISON, Elm Cottage, Birchgrove, near Horsted 
Keynes, Sussex. 
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The Doogan family and their neighbours are no passing 
acquaintances; they will make for themselves a lasting 
niche in the memory of the reader. The book has an 
admirable introduction by Mr. Robert Lynd. 

There is real delight in possessing one’s favourite authors 
in such handy, well-produced volumes as the Illustrated 
Pocket Classics. Seven new Stevenson issues are just to 
hand. THE BLACK ARROW, THE MERRY MEN, DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, PRINCE OTTO, NEW ARABIAN 
NIGHTS, KIDNAPPED, ISLAND NIGHTS 
ENTERTAINMENTS and TREASURE IS- 
LAND (3s. 6d.each; Macmillan). With 
their red binding, gilt edging and letter- 
ing, and very attractive illustrations by 
such well-known artists as H. M. Brock, 
H. R. Millar, C. E. Brock and E. J. 
Sullivan, they will be a decided asset to 
the book-shelves, as well as convenient 
travelling companions when occasion 
allows. 


ART 


Stup10o.—Films of the Year. Robert 
Herring. 5s.—Famous Water- 
colour Painters: Frank Brangwyn. 


FICTION 
Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise stated. 


ALLEN & UNwin.—The Marriage Bed. Ernest Pascal.— 
Children of the Wind. Doris Peel. — Ostrich 
Eyes. Hilton Brown.—The Green Hill. Ursula 
Gwyn. 

ApPpLETON.—The House of Many Stairways. Hammel 
Johnson. 5s. 


ARROWSMITH. — Bulbulla. John 
Eyton. 
ERNEST BENN. — Mulleins. Philip 


Gribble.—And Others Came. M. 
Morgan Gibbon.—The Whispering 
Chorus. P. P. Sheehan. 

BRENTANOS.—Jarnegan. Jim Tully. 
—The Imperial Dragon. Judith 
Gautier. 

JONATHAN CAPE.—Cullum. E. Arnot 
Robertson.—Prelude to a Rope for 
Myer. L. Steni. 

CassELLs.—On the Sixth Day. Giuseppe 
Bianco.— Ware Wolf. E. Lascelles 
Forester.—The Love Letters of a 


Husband. 6s.—The Clean Hand. 

a 
Introduction by G. S. Sandilands. ay Millie Bird Vandeburg. — Man’s 
s8—Modern Masters of Etching: Chief End. Edward Albert.—The 


Malcolm C. Salaman. 5s. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
HEINEMANN.—I Know a Secret. Christopher Morley. 
7s. 6d. 
Lippincott.—Rab and His Friends. John Brown, M.D. 3s. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 

ALLEN & UNnwin.—Politics and Education. Leonard 
Nelson. 7s. 6d. 

JONATHAN CAPE.—Prejudices. Sixth series. H. L. 
Mencken. 7s. 6d.—Contemporaries and Snobs. Laura 
Riding. 7s. 6d.—The Mind of Leonardo Da Vinci. 
Edward McCurdy. 12s. 6d.—The Portledge Papers. 
Edited by Russell J. Kerr and Ida Coffin Duncan. 
12. 6d.—Barrie. Thomas Moult. 5s.—The Pilgrim- 
age of Henry James. Van Wyck Brooks. 7s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN & Hati.—The Complete Works of Walter 
Savage Landor. Vol. VII. 30s. 

CONSTABLE.—Feminism. K. A. Wieth-Knudsen. 12s. 

Dent.—The King’s Treasuries of Literature: Hereward 
the Wake and Havelock the Dane.—Minstrel Tales. 
—tTreasure Island.—Ten Stories by Charles Dickens.— 
Later Modern Poetry. 1s. 4d. each.—A Book of St. 
George. Is. 

DuckworTH.—The Feet of the Young Men. By “ The 
Janitor.”’ 8s. 6d. 

Joun Hami_ton.—Genius and Disaster. Jeannette Marks. 
7s. 6d. 

Harrap.—Essays of To-day and Yesterday. Thomas 
Burke and Holbrook Jackson. Is. each. 

HEFFERS.—How Shakespeare “‘ Purged’’ Jonson. Arthur 
Gray, M.A. 2s. 

HoGartH Press.—Tragedy. F. L. Lucas. 3s. 6d.— 
Studies in Shakespeare. Allardyce Nicoll. 3s. 6d. 
—The Development of English Biography. Harold 
Nicolson. 3s. 6d.—A Lecture on Lectures. Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. 2s. 6d. 

LAMLEY.—Some Studies in Ballet. Arnold L. Haskell. £1 1s. 

Joun Lane.—The Opinions of Anatole France. Nicolas 
Segur. 7s. 6d.—The English School Days of a French 
Boy. Letters from Maurice de Pange. 3s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN.—The Correspondence of King George the 
Third. Vols. III—IV. The Hon. Eustace Fortescue. 
25s. 

OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PreEss.—The Northanger Novels. 
Michael Sadleir. 2s. 6d.—Essays by Divers Hands. 
Edited by Margaret L. Woods. 7s. 


manner "—was published last month by 
Messrs. Hutchinson. 


Blessed Roof-Tree. Alice Massie. 
—tThe Old Tree Blossomed. Ernest 
Raymond. 

Cotiins.—Claire and Circumstances. E. Maria Albanesi. 
‘—All or Nothing. J. D. Beresford. 

CoNSTABLE.—Spring Darkness. John Metcalfe.—An Artist 
in the Family. Sarah Gertrude Millin. 6s.—Mrs. D. 
G. F. Bradby. 6s.—Black Gallantry. Val Gielgud. 

Dent.—Downright Dencey. Caroline Dale Snedeker. 

DuckwortH.—Dreams Fade. Godfrey Winn.—Last Post. 
Ford Madox Ford. 

FaBeR & GwyeErR.—One Tree Hill. Theyre Weigall.— 
The Irish R.M. and His Experiences. E. C2. Somer- 
ville and Martin Ross. 

Joxun Hami_ton.—The Nymph and the Satyr. H. Warner 
Allen.—The Silver Greyhound. J. M. Walsh.—The 
Case of the Black Twenty-Two. Brian Flynn.— 
The Wolf Cub. Ysabel de Witte. 

Harrap.—Captain Java. Louis Moresby. 

HEINEMANN.—The Babyons. Clemence Dane.—French 
Leave. E. C&. Somerville and Martin Ross.—The 
Incredible Adventures of Rowland Hern. Nicholas 
Olde.—Arrogant Beggar. Anzia Yezierska. 

Hopper & StouGHtTon.—The Double. Edgar Wallace. 
—Fighting Stars. H. A. Cody.—Miss Mystery. 
Sydney Horler. 3s. 6d.—The Light Beyond. E. 
Phillips Oppenheim.—Zia. Patrick Wynnton.—The 
Victorious Mile. Lettice Milne Rae.—Rhoda Fair. 
Clarence Budington Kelland. 

GERALD Howe.—The Second House. Ward Copley.— 
The Seven Black Chessmen. John Huntingdon. 
Hurst & Bracxett.—A _ Certified Bride. Countess 
Barcynska.—The Emancipation of Ambrose. Michael 
Cobb.—We Live But Once. Rupert Hughes.—Jean 

Valentine. Catherine Clark. 

Hutcuinson.—Miasma. Wyn M. Watts.—The Ghost 
Hunters. Collin Brooks.—Blue Jungle. David Calder 
Wilson.—The Plaza Mystery. Maurice Worth.—The 
Smoke Screen. Douglas Walshe.—The Extra Passen- 
ger. Douglas Timins.—Good Evening, Everyone! 
A. J. Alan.—Julian Carroll. Netta Syrett.—The 
Sunlit Way. May Edginton.—Till Divorce Us Do 
Part. Winifred Graham.—Sally of Sunnymead. 
Edward Woodward.—The Rampayne Temperament. 
Hugh Tuite.—The Magazine Story. Michael Joseph. 
6s.—The Road to Love. Elenore Meherin.—The 
Eagle of the Hills. Ronald Oakeshott.—The Next 
Morning. Lady Cohen. 

JARROLDS.—The Dope Dealers. Laurence Cross.—Green 
Willow. Ethel Mannin. 
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Knopr.—The Promised Land. Ladislas Reymont. 2 
vols. 15s. the set. 

Joun Lane.—Fingers. Frank Lord.—Domnei. James 
Branch Cabell.—Trengwith. W. Gregory Harris. 
3s. 6d.—Irish Vignettes. Ella MacMahon. 

WERNER LauriE.—An Eastern Lover. Joan Conquest. 
—Mr. Teedles, or the Gland Old Man. Thomas Le 
Breton. 

Joun Lonc.—The House in Horton Hollow. Anna De 
Bary.—Sealed Lips. Victoria Yorke. 

MELROSE.—Week-End. Charles Brackett. 3s. 6d.—Fly 
Country. Anthony Lang. 

METHUEN.—Strange Woman. Elmer Davis.—Falling 
Seeds. Elisabeth Cobb Chapman.—The Empty Bed. 
Herbert Adams. 3s. 6d. 

Joun Murray.—The Lacquer Couch. Anne Duffield.— 
The Protagonists. Donald Sinderby. 

Nasu & Grayson.—The Harvest. Matilde Serao. 

NeEtsons.—The Rainbow of Saba. Major George Bruce. 
—On the Other Side of the Wall. Oswald Wildridge. 

PutnaMs.—The Leopard in the Bush. Cynthia Stockley. 
6s.—Me—Gangster. Charles Francis Coe. $2.00. 

Sampson Low.—The Winds of Chance. Silas K. Hocking. 
3s. 6d.—High Hazard. Robert Watson.—Crusade. 
Donn Byrne.—The Valley of the Squinting Windows. 
Brinsley Macnamara.—Leeway. Horace Shipp. 

SELwyn & Biount.—The King of Canoodledum. G. B. 
Newcomer.—Pawns of Allah. Richard Fisher.—The 
Bagshot Mystery. Oscar Gray. 

STOCKWELL.—It Was Ever Thus. W.H. Coleman. 6s. 
—tThe Winter Is Past. Lillie Crane. 6s. 

FIsHER Unwin.—The Holiday. C. Lenanton. 

Warp, Locx.—Servants of the King. Ralph Durand. 
—Castle Perilous. Katharine Tynan.—High Street. 
Charman Edwards.—After Many Days. Carlton Dawe. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


ALLEN & Unwin.—Books and Bidders. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach. 21s.—The Borgias. Giuseppe Portigliotti. 
Translated by Bernard Miall. 12s. 6d. 

ARROWSMITH.—Josephine. E. Butler. G. W. and L. A. 
Johnson. 5s. 

BRENTANOS.—Isadora Duncan. Sewell Stokes. 6s. 

JONATHAN CapE.—Wanderers. Mrs. Henry Cust. 12s. 6d. 
—On Ancient Ways. Lady Sybil Lubbock. 7s. 6d. 

CassELLs.—A Cruising Voyage Round the World. Captain 
Woodes Rogers. 12s. 6d. ; 

CHAPMAN & Hati.—Studies of an Imperialist on War, 
India, Socialism. By Lord Sydenham of Combe. 
18s. 

Cuatro & Winpus.—This Generation. Vol. II. Thomas 
Cox Meech. 12s. 6d. 

CoNSTABLE.—Many Cities. Hilaire Belloc. 21s. 

DeENntT.—The Story of Greece and Rome. J. C. Robertson 
and H. G. Robertson. 4s. 6d.—The Story of Florence. 
Edmund G. Gardner. 5s. 6d.—Navigator: The Story 
of Nathaniel Bowditch of Salem. Alfred Stanford. 
8s. 6d. 

DuckwortH.—Carlyle: His Rise and Fall. Norwood 
Young. t2s. 6d. 

Joun Hamitton.—The Memoirs and Anecdotes of the 
Count de Ségur. Translated by Gerard Shelley. 
15s. 

Harrap.—Switzerland. Arnold Lunn. 7s. 6d. 

Hutcutnson.— Great Queens. Lady Glover. 16s.— 
Twelve Monstrous Criminals: From Nero to Rasputin. 
Philip Beaufoy Barry. 18s.—Blundell’s. F. J. Snell. 
18s. 

Joun Lane.—A Vagabond in Fiji. Harry L. Foster. 
12s. 6d.—The Loyal Wentworths. Allan Fea. 16s. 
—A Tour in Southern Asia. Horace Bleackley. 


6d. 
METHUEN.—A_ History of England. Hilaire Belloc. 
Vol. III. 15s. 


NortH Country Press (Leeds).—To the Blue Canadian 
Hills. Dorothy Una Ratcliffe, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 
2s. 6d. 


Seetional Bookcases 


The new improved 
sections ot Baker's 
am) 


“ Oxford” Book- 
cases have gainei 
such popularity 
that the old sec- 
tional bookcase is 
likely to become a 
thing of the past. 
One of Baker's new 
sections, with cor- 
nice and base, forms 
a bookcase fit to 
adorn any room. 


ALL the “elas- 
ticity” is retained 
in this improved 
type, and many ad- 
vantages impossible 
in the old models 


are included. 


| 


Illustration shows 
wo of the Im- 
prov: dsections with 
cornice and base. 
Write to-day for 
Illustrated Cata- 
logue, and learn 
more about these } 
Improved Sec- 


tional Bookcases. ! 


Wm. BAKER & Co.,, LTD. 
OXFORD. 


London Agents: DULAU & Co., Ltd., Booksellers, 32, Old Bond Street, W.1. 


_ Always it is 
the master 
touch that. 
lifts everyday 
things above 
the commonplace. 


VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 


10 for 10% 20 for 1/9 
50 for 43 100 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 


Branch of The imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and 
ireland ), Ltd. 
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Putnams.—Among the Alps with Bradford. Bradford 
Washburn. 6s. 

RouTLEDGE.—Russian Economic Development Since the 
Revolution. Maurice Dobb. 15s. 

SEELEY, SERVICE.—Magic Ladakh. ‘‘ Ganpat.’’ 21s.— 
On the Trail of the Veiled Tuareg. Dugald Campbell, 
228. 

VALENTINE.—The Romance of Mary Queen of Scots. 
A. H. Millar, LL.D. Is. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ALLEN & Unwin.—All for the Golden Age. 
Frederick Wates. 4s. 6d. 

Arts & Crarts.—The Arts and Crafts Year Book and 
Directory. 2s. 6d. 

BENN.—Britain’s Industrial Future. 
of the Liberal Industrial Inquiry. 2s. 6d. 

D1aMonpD PREss.—Who’s Who in Film-Land. Compiled 
by Langford Reed and Hetty Spiers. 2s. 6d. 

FoyLres.—English : From Piers Plowman to the Forsyte 


George 


The Report 


Saga. John L. Young. is. 6d. 

WELLS GARDNER.—The Fairyland Within. Olga Lazarus. 
3s. 6d. 

Rapips Pusiic Lisprary.—List of Books on 
Furniture. 


HENRY GREENWOOD.—The British Journal Photographic 
Almanac, 1928. 2s. 

HoppeErR & STouGHTON.—Neuve Chapelle. India’s Memorial 
in France. 2s. 6d. 

Hurst & BLacKETT.—Warped in the Making. H. Ashton- 
Wolfe. 18s. 

Hutcurinson.—The 
Johnson. 18s. 

Joun Lane.—Birds at the Nest. Douglas Dewar. 7s. 6d. 

WERNER Laurte.—Riddles of Crime. Elizabeth Villiers. 


Great Problem. George Lindsay 


7s. 6d. 
CrosBy Lockwoop.—Every Man His Own Lawyer. A 
Barrister. 17s. 6d. 


MacmiLian.—The British Coal Dilemma. 
and Helen Everett. 12s. 6d. 

Naso & Grayson.—Prides of the Fancy. Trevor C. 
Wignall. 5s. 

NaTEsAN (Madras).—Miss Mayo’s Mother India’: A 
Rejoinder. K. Natarajan. 12 annas. 

OxForD UNIVERSITY PreEss.—Isocrates : A Public Lecture 
in Classical Greek. A. B. Poynton. 2s. 6d.—Rules for 
Compositors and Readers. Horace Hart, M.A. 2s. 

PatmMerR.—The Impatience of the People. Mark 
Proctor. 2s. 


Isador Lubin 


Kecan Pavur.—Breaking Priscian’s Head. J. Y. T. 
Greig. 2s. 6d.—Atalanta: Or the Future of Sport. 
2s. 6d. 


RmweEr.—Self-Control. 
Worlds Unseen. 
Oliver Lodge. 2s. 

SELwyn & Briount.—Diet and Disease. 
Johnson. 3s. 6d. 

Society oF HERBALISTS.—The Divine Origin of the Craft 
of the Herbalist. Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. 5s. 

UnITED STATES GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE (Washing- 
ton). Report of the Librarian of Congress. 


6d.—From 
With Foreword by Sir 


Philip Harrison. 1s. 
“M.A.” 


Cecil Webb- 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ERNEST BENN.—Parties of the Play. Ivor Brown. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PrReEss.—King Arthur. 
Dryden. 2s. 

FaBEerR & GwyYER.—First Folio Facsimiles of The Tempest, 
Twelfth Night, Macbeth, Coriolanus. 6s. each. 

Harrap.—One-Act Plays of To-Day. Fourth series. 
Selected by J. W. Marriott. 3s. 6d. 

MAcMILLAN.—Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
Edited by H.C. Colles. Vol. V. 30s. 

OxrorD UNIVERSITY PreEss.—Tchaikovsky Orchestral 
Works. Eric Blom. 1s. 6d.—Schumann’s Pianoforte 
Works. J. A. Fuller Maitland. ts. 6d. 

Putnams.—‘ Pickwick.’’ Cosmo Hamilton and Frank C, 
Reilly. 7s. 6d. 


8s. 6d. 
John 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 

JonaTHAN CapE.—The Eyes of the Panther. 

Bierce. 3s. 6d.—William Blake. 
38. 6d. 

Cuatro & Winpus.—Pheenix Library: Antic Hay. 
Aldous Huxley.—Queen Victoria. Lytton Strachey. 
—The Mercy of Allah. Hilaire Belloc.—Along the 
Road. Aldous Huxley.—Eminent Victorians. Lytton 
Strachey.—Tales of the Five Towns. Arnold Bennett. 
—Lady Into Fox, and a Man in the Zoo. David 


Ambrose 
Arthur Symons 


Garnett. 3s. 6d. each. 

Joun Hamitton.—Gargantua and Pantagruel. With 
Introductory Life of Rabelais by Henri Clouzot. 
42s. 

WERNER LAuRIE.—The Life of Oscar Wilde. Robert 


Harborough Sherard. 18s. 

OxForD UNIVERSITY PrREss.—Fifty Fables from La 
Fontaine. Radcliffe Carter. 5s. 

ScHOLARTIS PrREss.—A Journal of Summer Time in the 
Country. R.A. Willmott. 25s. 


POETRY 


ERNEST BENN.—The Augustan Books of English Poetry : 
Gerald Gould, William Wordsworth, Sylvia Lynd, 
Poems from the French, D. H. Lawrence, S. T. 
Coleridge. 6s. each. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREsS.—English Verse Between 
Chaucer and Surrey. Eleanor Prescott Hammond. 


32s. 6d. 

JONATHAN CAPE.—The Wayzgoose. Roy Campbell. 5s. 
‘—Poems. Anne, Countess of Winchilsea. 5s. 

Gay & Hancocx.—Dedications. Denis Botterill. 6s. 

HoMELAND AssocIATIon.—London Pride. M. Melville 
Balfour. 3s. 6d. 

Martin Hopxinson.—Country Comets. Cecil Day Lewis. 
5S. 

OxForD UNIveRSITY PreEss.—Shepherd of Souls. Jean 
Smith. 5s. 


PICKERING & INGLIS.—Songs of the King’s Highway. 
David J. Beattie. 2s. 6d.—The Night a Ship Went 
Down. Mrs. C. N. Jackson. 6d. 

PorPOIsE Press (Edinburgh).—Poems of the Open Air. 
‘Sir George Douglas, Bt.—The Gleam on the Road. 
John Macnair Reid. 1s. 6d. each. 

SHIN-SIE Do (Tokyo).—Min-Y6. Folk-songs of Japan. 
Iwao Matsuhara. 

STOCKWELL.—Poems, 1924-1926. M. E. Bartlett. 

WEssEX PrEss (Taunton).—Sonnets and Some Others. 
Clarence WInchester. 2s. 6d. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


CLark (Edinburgh).—The Church in Scotland, 1843-1874. 
J. R. Fleming, D.D. 9s. 

HeEFFERS.—The Growth of The Kingdom. T.G. Platten, 
M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Kinc & Son.—Looking Forward. Leonard Mitchener. 2s. 

METHUEN.—The Presbyterian Churches. James Moffatt, 


D.D. 5s. 
Murpny (Baltimore).—What is Heresy ? G. M. Vizen- 
zinovich. $1.50. 


NisBEt.—How You May Know God. 
Taylor. 5s. 

Psycuic Press.—A Common Sense View of Religion. 
By a Business Man. With Introduction by Sir A. 
Conan Doyle. Is. 

RipER.—The Either—Or—of Spiritualism. Mrs. St. Clair 


Very Rev. R. O. P. 


Stobart. 6s.—From Sphinx to Christ. Edouard 
Schuré. Translated by Eva Martin. tos. 6d. 
TRANSLATIONS 
ALLEN & Unwin.—The Persians of schylus. Trans- 


lated from the Greek by Rev. C. B. Armstrong, M.A., 


BD. 96. 6d. 
Joun Hamitton.—According to the Cardinal. Translated 
by G. S. Taylor. 12s. 6d. 
M 
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